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Modes ut Behavior 


By Dr. H. E. SMITH, University of Alberta 


= of us whose field of acquaintanceship 


lies almost wholly among normal individuals 
are prone to look upon personality as a unitary 
thing, ah entity. In ourselves we recognize the 
tendency to present to the world a united front, 
and it is this appearance of unity which we see in 
our acquaintances. A little analysis will, however, 
disclose the fact that personality is by no means a 
unitary thing, but rather a very complex integra- 
tion, in some persons fairly complete and in others 
very far from complete. 


Different levels of integration may be distin- 
guished. The lowest and simplest are the innate 
dispositions. In the young child the dispositions 
are purely selfish—appetites and wants and de- 
sires whose gratifications are his only concern. The 
infant has no moral sense, no sentiments, no feel- 
ing of self-respect to control his actions. It is only 
through training and experience that sentiments 
are built up. A sentiment towards a father, for 
example, is a bundle of emotionally toned ideas 
and memories centreing about the father—experi- 
ences in common, praise and punishment, feelings 
of pride and possession, service and loyalty. The 
various sentiments towards home, school, club, and 
friends constitute a second level of personality in- 
tegration. 


A still higher level is achieved gradually with 
the development of the sentiment of self-regard 
or self-respect. This is master sentiment which is 
capable of controlling and harmonizing the vari- 
ous dispositions and minor sentiments. Its evolu- 
tion is conditional upon the distinction which the 
child makes between the self and the non-self, 
between what is his and what is not his, condi- 
tional also upon the development of the disposi- 
tions of self-assertion and self-submission under 
appropriate circumstances. The sentiment of self- 
regard is the individual’s measuring-rod not only 
of his own behavior but also of that of others. Its 
possession accounts largely for the devotion to 
duty, for the performance of unselfish and heroic 
acts which give dignity and significance to human 
life. Personality is “the expression of the integra- 
tion of the sum-total of the individual’s mental 
aspects,” and the sentiment of self-regard is the 
only adequate nucleus for such an integration. 


It is thus apparent that personality is an 
achievement of first-rate magnitude. It represents 
an equilibrium of mental forces, but an equilibri- 
um which, according to Janet, must be maintained 


by a constant output of energy. It is when this 
energy falls for any reason below normal, or when 
the forces of disintegration become unusually 
powerful, that the processes of integration may 
be arrested, or in extreme cases, an actual shatter- 
ing of the personality may occur. Under the latter 
circumstances one speaks of a splitting or dissocia- 
tion of the personality. 


Mental disorders are truly personality disord- 
ers, and the abnormal individual is the one who 
presents either a one-sided or unbalanced person- 
ality or a partially disintegrated personality. In 
any case he differs from the normal individual only 
in degree. 

Janet’s theory of a mental energy required to 
maintain mental integration is not well substanti- 
ated by experimental evidence. Nevertheless, it is 
a matter of common experience that self-control 
diminishes with the onset of ordinary fatigue, and 
is diminished very markedly in psychasthenia 
which is of the nature of depleted mental energy. 
The theory is likely to remain only a theory until 
more is known regarding the nature of mental 
energy itself. 


It is more helpful to look for the causes of 
personality disintegration in the concept of mental 
conflict. It is likely that animals do not sustain 
mental conflicts, one reason being that their mental 
life of ideas and memories is very simple, and 
another reason is that they live for the most part 
in a state of nature where their appetites are 
gratified as they arise. With human beings the 
situation is different. The mental life of human 
beings (even that of very dull persons) is exceed- 
ingly complex. Moreover, human beings live in 
a world where behavior is circumscribed by a mul- 
titude of traditions, customs and taboos designed 
for the most part for no other purpose than that 
of making life “unnatural.” Thus a complete set- 
ting is provided for all sorts of mental conflicts. 


The natural life-urges find themselves blocked 
in many ways. Of these three may be differenti- 
ated as types. Urges may be blocked by environ- 
mental obstacles—by prison walls, nursery walls, 
locked doors, by distances, or by thé corporal’s 
guard. They may be blocked in a second way 
through the individual’s own inadequacy—by 
bodily or mental defect, physical weakness, ignor- 
ance, lack of training, inaptitude and ineptitude. 
Or, finally, urges may be stopped of their natural 
expression by an antagonistic urge, by a conflict- 
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ing sentiment, or by an ideal of conduct at vari- 
ance with the impulse. It is the last type of 
obstacle which is by all means the most potent in 
producing mental conflict of so serious a nature as 
to destroy the integrity of mind and to produce 
personality dissociation. 

Environmental obstacles lead to trial and error 
activity, which is characteristic of both animals 
and humans. Indeed, it is the kind of activity which 
forms the basis for the greater part of learning. 
At this level human behavior differs from that of 
animals chiefly by reason of the higher type of 
intelligence which is available to minimize the 
errors and to capitalize upon the. successes. 
Whether it is a kitten trying to get out of a closed 
box, a boy attempting to secure a coveted apple 
from a high twig, or a scientist striving to discover 
the causes of yellow fever, the principle is the 
same. The difference is in the amount of intelli- 
gence applied to the activity. 

An unhappy variation of the trial and error 
mode of behavior is that sometimes called persist- 
ent non-adjustive reaction. This is represented by 
the frequent behavior of hogs and sheep, and also 
by the behavior of small children of a petulant 
nature. An illustration from adult life is the be- 
havior of a man who, arriving at his office without 
his keys, repeatedly tries the door even after he is 
convinced that it is securely locked. 

Natural urges blocked by personal inadequacy 
find expression in a variety of interesting modes of 
behavior mostly of a compensatory sort. A feeling 
of inferiority in social situations is the activating 
principle. It makes little difference whether the 
personal limitation is real or imaginary. Indeed, 
the imaginary defect may be the more powerful 
incentive in producing a compensatory reaction. 

The form which compensation takes may be 
of the greatest value to an individual, or it may be 
injurious in any degree. There are two general 
forms of valuable compensation. One is the over- 
coming of limitations, as illustrated by Roosevelt, 
who worked so hard at strengthening his puny 
body that he became the living embodiment of 
strength and vitality. A still more outstanding 
illustration is that of Demosthenes who applied 
himself so rigorously to overcome his handicap of 
stammering that he not only succeeded but became 
one of the world’s greatest orators. 

The second form is called vicarious compensa- 
tion. Where it is impossible to overcome the de- 
fect, as in epilepsy, tuberculosis, exaggerated tall- 
ness or shortness, other means of attaining domin- 
ance are found. In this class are found the epilep- 
tic Caesar, Napoleon, and Dostoyevsky, and the 
partially blind Samuel Johnson. There are those 
afflicted with insanity, as Charles Lamb, Newton, 
Poe, Coleridge, and Schopenhauer, and many 
others suffering from the ravages of consumption, 
as De Quincey, Scott, Jane Austin, Thoreau, John 
Locke, and Voltaire. 

The compensatory drive for the surmounting 
of personal limitations becomes a dynamic force, 
carrying the individual to greater heights of at- 
tainment than he would otherwise have achieved. 
Instances could be multiplied indefinitely. Illus- 
trations, possibly on a smaller scale, may be found 
in practically any community if one takes the 
trouble to look. 








Eduration Manifesto 
Re Secondary Education 


(For some years past the Edmonton School Board 
has been debating the question of extension of edu- 
cational facilities for students of High School age. 
The Superintendent of Schools delivered a compre- 
hensive report to the Board consequent upon his 
visit to Eastern Canada and the U.S.A., recommend- 
ing the construction of a large composite secondary 
school in the heart of the city and regional high 
schools for purely academic work in outlying sec- 
tions. The question was heatedly debated in the 
School Board meeting itself, and the proposals were 
finally endorsed by a majority. However, the by-law 
seeking authority to go ahead with the whole pro- 
gramme of construction was voted down by the 
ratepayers last November. The School Board then 
appointed a board or committee to survey the whole 
system and make recommendations to the Board in 
regard thereto. Dr. Wallace, President of the 
University of Alberta, was chairman of the commit- 
tee, which consisted of representatives of various 
organizations, among them: University of Alberta, 
Chamber of Commerce, Trades and Labor Council, 
Confederation of Community Leagues, Industrial 
Association, National Council of Labor, Federation 
of Service Clubs, Local Council of Women. The 
High School teachers of Edmonton, for a number of 
years, have had an Educational Committee, which, 
from time to time, has met with the Board and, with 
a view to giving the public the professional slant on 
the matter, the following manifesto to the citizens 
of Edmonton was published.—Editor.) 


To the Public of Edmonton: 


Matters pertaining to secondary education in our 
city have reached an impasse. We, the Edmonton 
High School Teachers’ Alliance, wish to make some 
contribution to the solution of this problem. 


It would not be an overstatement to say that 
secondary education has reached a crisis throughout 
the civilized world. This is an inevitable result of 
the historic development of school systems. Briefly, 
we may say that secondary schools were developed 
to serve a small class of people, viz.: those who de- 
sired to enter the learned professions or pursue gen- 
eral scholarship. We do not deny that this system 
of secondary education fulfilled its admittedly nar- 
row purpose fairly well. On the contrary, we believe 
that this narrow system of training had, and still 
has, a useful function to perform in society. It has 
maintained a fair standard of achievement along its 
own lines. 


During the last half century, however, a new 
conception of the function of secondary education 
has been fermenting in civilized society. This con- 
ception has arisen from the fact that increasing 
multitudes are demanding education beyond the tra- 
ditional grades of the public school. This new con- 
ception is that secondary education should have for 
its main objective the training of the young in the 
responsibilities of citizenship and in’the art of living 
a complete and happy individual life. This even im- 
plies placing the young in that mental pasture which 
will enable them to employ their leisure time 
advantageously. 


Although this conception is gaining ground, little 
has been done in most places, and nothing in Edmon- 
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ton, to create the machinery to give it expression. 
On the contrary we are, in the main, still using the 
old academic course that was devised a century ago 


for an entirely different purpose. Multitudes of the . 


young are knocking at the doors and swarming into 
the classrooms of our secondary schools to receive 
education for life. 

Do they receive it? They do not. Instead, they 
are confronted with the ancient academic curriculum 
and are in effect told to take it or leave it. 

Many of them leave it. Large numbers who 
realize its futility, work faithfully at it out of sheer 
loyalty to their parents. Let us repeat that this cur- 
riculum was devised by our fathers for certain nar- 
row scholastic purposes and not as an instrument of 
general education. It cannot function as such an 
instrument. Its originators never intended it to per- 
form any such function. Many of our brightest boys 
and girls resent having such a program forced on 
them. It has little or no bearing on their future ac- 
tivities as citizens or as individuals. Consequently, 
and justifiably, they openly express their distaste 
for it and their indifference toward it. A boy whose 
interests, both present and prospective, are remote 
from scholastic learning is forced to pore over 
Algebra or learn the meaningless foibles of the gay 
court of Charles II. We take it as self-evident that 
this places him in an attitude of mind which, far 
from constituting a suitable background for citizen- 
ship and a useful career in life, militates against the 
very purpose for which he is sent to school. A girl 
who should be educated in the graces and delicacies 
of womanhood, is told to learn her proposition in 
Geometry. Being a normal girl, she either openly 
rebels or sinks to that level of intellectual death 
which threatens to become characteristic of our 
alleged educational institutions. Thus a few more 
hundreds of dollars of public money are wasted and 
another human being is injured for life! 

We declare that the time has come to make an 
end of this futile folly. We charge that it is a 
financial extravagance and an offence against our 
future citizenship. We affirm that the time is ripe 
for the creation of a system of secondary schools to 
educate the young for life and not to pretend to do 
so by administering to them a curriculum that was 
devised for an entirely different purpose a hundred 
years ago. 

We state emphatically, nevertheless, that we are 
not opposed to purely academic learning, so long as 
it is kept in its place and is not allowed to usurp the 
place that ought to be taken by a genuinely educa- 
tional policy. For the relatively small class who are 
temperamentally suited to it, this academic learning 
has a useful purpose. Indeed, for some of them it 
serves the purpose of pre-vocational training in as 
much as it is necessary for entrance to their future 
professions. Herein lies the gross injustice of the 
present arrangements. Why should public monies 
be spent to prepare a few of our children for two or 
three occupations and leave the great majority to 
shift for themselves? 

Nor would we suggest that those boys and girls 
whose general disposition is of the non-scholastic, 
active type are inferior to the academic type either 
intellectually or from any other point of view. On 
the contrary this class comprises many of our bright- 
est and finest young people. Indeed, this is the type 
whose cause we plead! They are sadly mismanaged 
and positively injured by the treatment they receive 
at present. Those that are finally forced to leave 


school before their time because the school really has 
nothing for them, are started in life with the stigma 
of alleged failure attached to them. The boy or girl 
who leaves our schools with such a wound in the 
soul can hardly be considered as educated or as hav- 
ing received even so much as elementary sympathy 
and fair play. Those who remain at school and spend 
years going through a mechanical and soul-killing 
imitation of academic learning are injured even 
worse than their comrades who quit. They acquire 
habits of sloth and pretence that will hound their 
pathway through life. This, we declare, is systematic 
and expensive destruction and has no right to be dig- 
nified by the name of education. 

We would fight to the last any suggestion that 
these young people should be supplied with inferior 
courses in institutions suited to the inferior. We 
repeat that these young people are not inferior. It 
is not a case of difference of ability. It is a case of 
difference of interest and difference in the prospect- 
ive line of activity. Those boys and girls who are not 
interested in scholastic learning are normal boys 
and girls and should be educated with this fact in 
mind. We believe that courses of study and lines of 
activity can be devised to meet their needs and pre- 
pare them for life—a much loftier purpose than the 
production of a few scholars and professional men, 
useful and necessary as this may be. 

In pursuance of these ideas we implore the people 
of Edmonton, through their school board, to build a 
secondary school for general education as dis- 
tinguished from scholastic learning. 

As already stated, not enough has been done in 
many places to give effect to this idea. Nevertheless 
there is a growing tendency in this direction. We 
invite the attention of the school board to the work 
that is being done along this line in other Canadian 
cities, notably St. John, Toronto, London, Hamilton, 
Winnipeg, Regina and Vancouver. We beg the people 
of this city not to tie themselves for another genera- 
tion to the extravagant folly of using purely aca- 
demic learning as an instrument of general educa- 
tion without at least investigating what is being 
done in those cities. 

While it is manifestly impossible in a document 
of this kind to enter into elaborate details, we wish 
to give an outline of the type of secondary school 
we have in mind. 

Firstly, the young should be taught to preserve 
their bodily health. They should be acquainted with 
the elementary principles of hygiene and they 
should receive a thorough physical education. How 
much more important is this for our future citizens 
than is the pretense at solving meaningless problems 
in Geometry or making believe to study Latin! 

Secondly, there should be instituted in the grade 
schools a system of expert study of the aptitudes of 
individual children with a view to ascertaining what 
sort of secondary education will best meet their 
needs. 

Thirdly, this system of observation of the in- 
dividual child should be continued through the 
secondary school to make possible any necessary 
modifications of previous judgments. 

Fourthly, a varied system of vocational and pre- 
vocational training for citizenship. We declare it 
more important to be useful than to make a hollow 
pretence at scholastic wisdom. To those who say that 
vocational training is useless in a relatively non-in- 
dustrial community like Edmonton, our reply is two- 
fold. In the first place, we are not educating our 
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children necessarily to be citizens of Edmonton. We 
assert that it is wrong to base the education of any 
child on that assumption. While we naturally should 
like them all to remain with us, we must recognize 
the fact that many of them will not do so. They must 


be educated to live their lives as citizens of Canada,’ 


and, indeed, of the world. In the second place we 
submit that one reason for our meagre industrial 
life is the fact that we are not industrially minded. 
Who can tell what might happen here at home if we 
raised up a generation of people at least as inter- 
ested in useful industry as in the domestic affairs of 
Henry VIII. We declare our conviction that one of 
the reasons for our dearth of industry is that we 
continue blindly to give our children nothing but 
the dry husks of dead Medieval learning. 


Fifthly, the secondary school for which we plead 
will give training in avocational subjects, those sub- 
jects which add to the niceties of life, refine the in- 
dividual and enable him to enjoy his own company 
and others to tolerate it. Such subjects are music, 
painting, manual arts, “hobbies,” etc. In many cases 
these would presumably develop into actual 
vocations. 


Sixthly, our prospective citizen should partici- 
pate in various activities calculated to teach him to 
associate with his fellows. We believe it is more im- 
portant to know how “to get along with people” than 
to fail at learning the electron theory. Such social- 
izing activities would include organized study of 
practical community problems, dramatic art, debat- 
ing, athletic sports, etc. 


Seventhly, the student will receive a certain 
amount of instruction in such academic studies as 
arouse his interest and are of general importance in 
the make-up of an intelligent citizen. For example, 
he will learn the salient features of the geography 
and history of his own and other peoples’ countries ; 
he will become acquainted with the rudiments of 
Economics and Civics, and we should endeavor to 
lead him to enjoy good literature with a view to 
broadening his sympathies through some under- 
standing of the hopes and fears, the successes and 
failures of mankind. This, after all, is genuine cul- 
ture! The difference between these studies in our 
new school and in the academic school is that in the 
former no rigid standard of achievement will be re- 
quired—the subject will be studied for enjoyment 
and true culture with the student’s mind free from 
the terrors of scholastic exactitude and the atrocity 
of cramming for the express purpose of unloading at 
an examination. 


Those are a few of the things for which we 
plead. Many others: will be added as the system 
grows. No student would or could take them all. 
From a wide range of such activities the individual 
pupil, under expert guidance and in consultation 
with his parents, will select those best suited to him. 
We are convinced that this will be an infinitely bet- 
ter arrangement than the present futile attempt to 
force all pupils into the same mould. We suggest 
that the new school be called some such name as 
“Pre-vocational Collegiate,” or “High School,” the 
scholastic institutions to be designated ‘‘Academies.” 


As we have already said, this is a mere outline. 
Countless details will have to be met and solved as 
the scheme develops. For example, the question of 
elasticity in the boundary lines between the new sys- 
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tem and the old with a view to permitting reason- 
able reciprocity between the two, will have to be 
answered. 


We plead for our new system. Think of what it 
means to the boys and girls! Contemplate the ad- 
vantages of a system which instead of stratifying 
the mass of students into alleged layers of different 
ability, cultivating conceit in the alleged upper, 
“superior” layer and a feeling of wretched spirit- 
lessness in the alleged “lower” layers, will simply 
classify the students according to their tempera- 
ments and aptitudes—no more branding a boy as a 
“failure’’ because he happens to be uninterested in 
Trigonometry! Under our system that boy will be 
taken in hand and he will be taught something both 
useful and interesting to him. Picture to your minds 
the spirit of that boy on completing some courses of 
activity which appeal to him, sent out into life with- 
out the feeling of defeat and failure in his heart! 
Is not that a much more desirable return for the 
money invested than it is to injure a boy for life? 


Finally, this solution of our problem will be less 
expensive than the extension of purely academic 
facilities. If the present folly is to be perpetuated 
and extended, a million dollars will be required with- 
in the next five years. Such a policy, besides being an 
extravagant monstrosity. would ruin for many years 
any prospect of putting Edmonton in line with other 
cities in regard to her educational system. The 
“Vocational Collegiate,” or “Secondary Institute,” 
or whatever name we choose to call it, will cost less 
money than would the policy of academic madness. 
Any builder knows that it costs more to house a 
given space and provide for a given plant under 
many roofs than to provide the same facilities under 
one roof. 


Citizens of Edmonton! We are at the parting of 
the ways. If we proceed with a policy of blindly pro- 
viding mere physical accommodation for purely 
academic purposes we shall have committed our- 
selves irrevocably to that system for many years to 
come. Such a policy has already shown itself to be 
an utter failure so far as genuine education is con- 
cerned. Are you going to purchase another million 
dollars’ worth of this folly? We do not believe you 
will give your consent to any such conspiracy against 
posterity. In the name of your children, whose in- 
terests we seek first and last, we plead with you to 
give this matter your earnest and thoughtful 
attention. 


—EDMONTON HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE. 
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A spell of bitterly cold weather over Central 
Europe during the second week in March was re- 
sponsible for the death of tens of thousands of birds 
on their way north from their winter homes. Those 
that were not overcome by the cold turned south 
again, and enormous flocks of them halted in their 
southern flight in the Basel area, where it is report- 
ed, the sky was black with them. 


BS * * ok kK 


It is claimed that the deadliest poison known 
has been discovered by Dr. H. H. Green, of Onderste- 
poort Laboratory, in the Transvaal. The poison has 
been named Adenia and comes from a bulbous herb 
found on the banks of the Pienaars river. 

* cS * ce 


A new repertory theatre at Huddersfield, Eng- 
land, will shortly be added to the list of local theatres 
in different cities of England that are doing such 
good work in arousing interest in the “drama of 
ideas.” 

Ba * * Ba 


Austrian scientists have invented an intra-gastric 
or “pill” camera which may be swallowed by a 
patient, and which then takes a flashlight photo- 
graph inside the stomach. It consists of a long flex- 
ible tube, at the end of which is a thin cylinder of 
unbreakable glass and metal plating. The cylinder 
is the camera. A flashlight is turned on for a very 
short space of time and the picture is taken. An ad- 
vance on the X-ray. 

* * * * * 


A very fine public spirit, and a real practical 
patriotism, is displayed by groups of Mexican citi- 
zens. Thirteen travelling Cultural Missions make 
itineraries into rural communities, holding confer- 
ences for the hastily prepared teachers, to whom 
is given instruction in many departments of life’s 
activities—the program varying as the needs of 
the community determine. 

Marvin Summers Pittman, State Normal Col- 
lege, Michigan, in the Journal of National Edu- 
cational Associations says: “Beautiful pottery is 
fashioned at a wheel that was old when Cortez 
was in knee breeches. .. . The program shifts and 
all the teachers are creating painting of marvel- 
lous beauty, original in design and harmonious 
though odd in color and composition. 

“A group of five mothers constitutes the health 
committee of the community, and works under 
the guidance of the teacher, the doctor and the 
nurse of the Cultural Mission, for the betterment 
of the community health. 

“If the present intelligent and purposeful pro- 
gram of education is continued for a generation, 
Mexico will be a land of enlightenment, the centre 
of cultural democracy, where a people of noble 
cpr beautiful hospitality and gentle manners 

we ae 
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No voice has been more consistently raised in 
support of the ideals and peace promoting activ- 
ities of the League of Nations than that of Vis- 
count Cecil of Chelmwood. “Just now,” Lord Cecil 
says, “there is tremendous call on all who covet 
peace to do their utmost to prepare the way for 
international conference on disarmament. Its suc- 
cess or failure depends entirely on how public 
opinion in the world can be made vocal and evident 
to those delegates who will meet at Geneva. ; 


“The task of disarming transcends every other 
political issue on earth. I do not like to contem- 
plate the failure of next year’s conference. The 
consequences will be appalling! It must not fail! 
I believe that if the British, and particularly the 
English speaking people are determined on dis- 
armament being a successs, this conference will 
succeed, and we will have left a name for this 
generation which will entitle it to the gratitude 
of all generations to come.” 


* * * * * 


The Disarmament Petition 


The nations have renounced war. Let us re- 
nounce the instruments of war. 


The undersigned men and women irrespective 
of party, stand for world disarmament. 


They are convinced— 


That competition in armaments is leading all coun- 
tries to ruin without bringing them security ; 

That this policy renders future wars inevitable; 

That wars in future will be wars of indiscriminate 
destruction of human life; 

That the governments’ assurance of peaceful policy 
will be valueless so long as those measures of 
disarmament are delayed that should be the first 
result of the Pact for the Renunciation of War. 
This disarmament petition is being circulated 

in 26 countries by the “Women’s International 

League for Peace and Freedom,” which wrote it. 


The London Teachers’ Association has asked 
for 1,200 forms so as to send one to each school 
with their monthly magazine.. The National Lib- 
eral Federation has decided to circularize all its 
associations over Great Britain urging them “to 
support the declaration to the utmost of their 
power.”’ 


The campaign has the official support of all 
British nonconformist churches, of many of the 
clergymen of the Church of England, of the Lib- 
eral and Labor Parties, of many Trade Unions and 
of all the big teachers’ associations and peace so- 
cieties of Great Britain. 


This petition with, as it is hoped, its millions 
of signatures from all over the world will be pre- 
sented to the General Disarmament Conference 
that is to meet at Geneva next February. 
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In a recent issue of “Foreign Affairs,” Sir Nor- 
man Angell, M.P., discussing the statement of the 
Lord Privy Seal that the tourist industry and all 
that it implies already employs more persons than 
the iron and steel industry, said: “. .... By a chain 
of causes a little too intricate to detail here, it is 
the fear of losing gold which causes us to adopt a 
general credit and monetary policy which restricts 
business enterprise, tends to keep prices down, and 
increases the depression and unemployment. It is 
our adverse international monetary balance which 
constitutes the main threat to our gold. But if for- 
eign tourists were spending in Britain anything like 
a hundred million a year (the sum mentioned by, the 
Lord Privy Seal as spent by foreign tourists in 
France) that adverse balance would be wiped out 
and a chain of economic consequences set up, having 
beneficial effects reaching far beyond the frontiers 
of the tourist industry.” 


* * * * * 


Everyone must have been relieved to hear of the 
rescue of Mr. Augustine Courtauld from the hut on 
the Greenland ice-cap where he had spent the winter 
alone. Mr. Courtauld was a member of the British 
Arctic Expedition sent out to survey Greenland for 
a possible air route from England to Canada by way 
of the Arctic. The expedition decided to establish a 
station on the highest point of the Greenland ice-cap 
for the purpose of studying and recording meteoro- 
logical data. So difficult was the journey inland to 
this point that only sufficient supplies for one man 
for the winter could be taken in. Mr. Courtauld 
volunteered to be the one to stay and the decision 
came near to costing him his life for a blizzard cov- 
ered his hut with snow so that he was imprisoned 
in it for weeks before the rescue party found him. 
The story reminds one of those other stories of 
heroism to be found in the records of Scott’s and 
Shackleton’s Antarctic expeditions. 


QUITE SO 


The Observer cannot see any great “reform” 
effected by the decision of the Hon. Perren Baker, 
Minister of Education, to do away with the written 
tests in Grades VIII and IX. Hitherto in selected 
centres, promotions have been made from Grade 
VIII on recommendation of the public school princi- 
pals. Pupils not recommended had the opportunity 
of trying their luck with a written test. The idea is 
now being extended to Grade IX, and on a much 
wider scope. 


Aside from the fact that pupils of Grades VIII 
and IX will doubtless view the Minister’s decision 
with great satisfaction, one is inclined to doubt 
whether the change will work out for the better. It is 
admitted that many worthy pupils find themselves 
badly handicapped when an examination paper is laid 
before them. It is like an attack of buck fever; one 
knows what to do, but he can’t do it. His mind be- 
comes a perfect blank. He may know everything 
required on the paper, but to save his life he can- 
not remember a single thing. In such instances, 
which are not infrequent, the written tests certainly 
afford no fair criterion of the pupil’s knowledge. 


But the average pupil is not so nervous as all 
that. The examination papers are clear enough to 
him and if he has done his term’s work faithfully, 
he can get by readily enough. 


In any case, there has never yet been evolved a 


' satisfactory substitute for the written test, especial- 


ly in the higher grades. It may be true, as Mr. 
Baker stated, that in Alberta we are retaining many 
of the examinations which have been eliminated in 


_ other provinces, but one would think that this simply 


proved that Alberta was demanding a higher stand- 
ard from pupils. 


Put in the plainest possible terms, the Observer 
doubts very much indeed if most of the teachers in 
rural schools should be expected to examine their 
pupils and pass them from Grade VIII to Grade IX 
and from the latter to Grade X. To an almost un- 
believable extent, community and personal pressure 
in the rural districts will force teachers, willingly 
or unwillingly, to pass this or that pupil, even 
against the teacher’s better judgment. This new 
plan imposes altogether too much responsibility on 
rural teachers particularly. To some extent teach- 
ers in town and city schools have a similar respon- 
sibility, but they also have a much more free hand 
in dealing with these matters and are certainly not 
influenced by personal or community pressure to the 
same degree as the rural teachers. The Observer 
hastens to add that we are not criticizing rural 
teachers in this matter. They are being made the 
victims of circumstances. 


Consider too what will occur in Grade X, when 
pupils, poorly prepared and improperly passed from 
Grades VIII to IX, and IX to X, come into the town 
schools (as most of them have done and will con- 
tinue to do), for further tuition. This business, pur- 
sued to its logical conclusion, might well eliminate 
examinations in the remaining Grades X, XI and 
XII. We might as well go on and eliminate the Uni- 
versity examinations, too, or rather, let each one 
select his own degree and become a B.A., an M.A., 
an LL.B., or “what have you?” without any further 
formalities. : 


As to the matter of cost, the Observer quotes with 
approval, the following from the Calgary Herald: 


“Instead of permitting promotions in these 
grades in all schools without any regard to the com- 
petency of the teacher to perform this duty in an 
efficient and impartial manner, the Department of 
Education would have been well advised, when, for 
financial reasons, a reduction in examination costs 
seemed desirous, to have followed the recommenda- 
tions of teachers’ organizations and city school 
boards. These included granting the privilege of 
promoting without examinations only to those 
schools which, in the opinion of an inspector of high 
schools, had attained a satisfactory standard of pro- 
ficiency. Pupils not promoted in this way, pupils 
in small high schools and rural schools, and pupils 
in schools below the proper standard, could have 
been required to write Departmental examinations 
with the cost of such examinations borne by the De- 
partment itself. In this way the present high stand- 
ards of Grade VIII and Grade IX could have been 
maintained, the costs to the individual parent could 
have been eliminated, and the total cost to be as- 
sumed by the Department would have been reduced 
to a minimum,”—Vegreville Observer. 
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School Attendance in Canada, the United States 
and Some Other Countries 


Dr. C. SANSOM 


When the school population of the United 
States and Canada is divided into the three 
categories of public elementary, public secondary, 
and private (elementary and secondary combined), 
some rather interesting facts emerge from the com- 
parative study of the two countries. For one thing, 
the percentage of the total population attending all 
these types of schools in the United States, in 1930, 
was exactly the same as the corresponding percent- 
age for Canada in 1929 (the last year for which the 
Canadian statistics are available), viz.: 22.9. Pre- 
sumably the Canadian percentage for the year 1930 
would be very slightly higher than this, and to this 
extent we may possibly have an “edge” on our 
neighbors to the south. In any case, Canada should 
be expected to make a better showing in a matter of 
this or than the United States. Canada has no 
“South.” 


But in the way in which the total school popula- 
tion is distributed among these three types of 
schools there are some rather striking contrasts. In 
Canada the number of pupils attending the public 
elementary schools was 20.1 per cent. of the estimat- 
ed population in 1929, while in the United States the 
public elementary school attendance in 1930 was 
only 17.4 per cent. of the population. This means, 
of course, that in the other categories the Canadian 
figures are correspondingly lower. * Thus 3.3 per 
cent. of the American population attended high 
school in 1930, while the Canadian high school 
population was only 2.0 per cent. of the total in 
1929. 


It is in the matter of the private schools, how- 
ever, that the greatest discrepancy occurs between 
the figures for the two countries. In Canada, only 
0.8 per cent. of the population attended private 
elementary and high schools in 1929, while the 
American figure for 1930 was 2.2 per cent.—nearly 
three times as many relatively to the population. 
The main reason for this difference is no doubt the 
large Catholic parochial system of education in the 
United States. In Canada the “separate schools” in 
many of the provinces and the duel system of educa- 
tion in Quebec bring most of the Catholic schools 
within the state systems. 

It must be remembered, of course, that statistics 
of the mere number of children attending school do 
not go very far in the way of telling the whole educa- 
tional story. Of equal and possibly greater signifi- 
cance are such matters as the number of days each 
child attends school, the professional and academic 
qualifications of the teachers, and the availability of 
libraries, gymnasia, and other school facilities. 
Short of complete information covering all these 
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points and many others ultimate comparisons should 
only be made with considerable reservations of 
judgment. 


Table Showing School Population in Canada and the United 
States in Three Types of Schools in Last Year Reported. 


Canada ane: ~_ 

(1929) (1930) 
PROMNMR Goes A Ridin’ 9,700,000(Est.) 122,775,000 
School Population ........... 2,217, one 28,104,000 
Per Cent. of Total Population. . 22 9 
21,370, are 


Public Elementary Enrolment. .1,948, ms 
Per Cent. of Total Population. . 20.1 
Public Secondary Enrolment .. 194,647 
Per Cent. of Total Population. . 2.0 
Private and Parochial ........ 74,235 
Per Cent. of Total Population. . 0.8 
(1928) 
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In regard to costs, the ri at bill for nil 
tary and secondary education in the United States 
in 1930 amounted to the enormous total of $2,289,- 
000,000, or $18.73 for every man, woman, and child 
in the country. In Canada the cost was $139,896,- 
880 in the year 1928, about $14.42 for every indi- 
vidual. Even allowing for a slight per capita 
increase in Canada during the two intervening 
years, we may assume that we are contributing 
about $4.00 less per head of population for public 
education than are the people of the United States. 
If university and other forms of higher education 
were included, no doubt the discrepancy would be 
still further increased. 

The educational differences between Canada and 
the United States, however, tend to shrink to rela- 
tive insignificance when comparisons are made with 
certain other countries. Bolivia, for instance, ap- 
parently reported only 4 per cent. of her population 
in school in 1928; Venezuela, 3 per cent.; Peru, 4 
per cent., and Mexico, 10 per cent. Going to the 
other extreme we note New Zealand with 21 per 
cent.; the Netherlands, 20 per cent.; Japan, 20 per 
cent., and the Argentine, 18 per cent. As would be 
expected, the per cent. of illiteracy in these several 
countries stands just about in inverse relationship 
to the figures for school attendance, ranging from 
less than one per cent. in New Zealand, up to 72 per 
cent. in Venezuela, and 83 per cent. in Bolivia. It 
might be added that national progressiveness in 
general would appear to be just about directly pro- 
portional in a broad sort of way to the percentage 
of the total population enrolled in school. 
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Matriculation Examinations and Accredited High Schools 
By A. S. TOWELL, Supervising Principal, Nanaimo, B.C. 
(Continued from the April issue of The A.T.A. Magazine) 





We may at once admit two things: First, that 
there will remain, in any event, some form of Uni- 
versity. Entrance Examination, for the simple reas- 
on that not all High Schools can possibly become 
accredited, at least as far as we can now foresee; 
secondly, that very many of the objections with 
which this article has thus far dealt are objections 
not to Matriculation Examinations in themselves, 
but to Matriculation Examinations as we have 
them here and now. The fault has been more with 
the way we have been operating the system than 
with the system itself. The writer would like to 
explain here that if it be thought that he has rath- 
er indiscriminately condemned the attitude of the 
University, no such condemnation was intended 
and he has conveyed a false impression. He is well 
aware that many of the professors are keenly alive 
to the present situation and are as eager as he is 
for reform. They will also be as eager as he is that 
the reform be left in the hands of those competent 
to carry it out. 

A Basic Principle 


To resume, there is a basic principle involved: 
it is that the desire of professors to have their in- 
coming students well prepared for advanced study 
in their particular subjects must not be allowed to 
interfere with the best educational interests of the 
secondary schools. In the past it has seriously in- 
terfered; much harm has been done to boys and 
girls—more harm than has been generally realiz- 
ed. It has been charged that High School pupils 
have not been taught to study. Of course they have 
not! The teacher dare not take the necessary time. 


‘It takes longer to train a boy to study for himself 


than to cram him full of subject-matter, and the 
teacher has been forced into a desperate anxiety 
to do the latter. Whatever happens the course 
must be covered, the subject-matter must be re- 
viewed ad nauseam, or the pupil will fail! It is 
useless to urge that if only the pupils were trained 
to study, they would in the end save time and be 
better prepared for examination; the teacher is 
faced with a course and a class and an examina- 
tion, and as the year speeds on he is driven by a 
more and more desperate desire to get the first thor- 
oughly pounded into the second so as to prepare as 
best he may for the third! 

If those who are in authority would only give 
the schools a chance to demonstrate that a pupil 
who has been trained to study, who has read ex- 
tensively rather than intensively, who has develop- 
ed a real interest in his subject but who is, per- 
haps, not quite so crammed with information, 
would be better college material than the present 
product of our schools! There will be those, solicit- 
ous for the “maintenance of standards,” who will 
accuse this of being a plea for mere superficiality. 
On the contrary it is here maintained that the pres- 
ent system defeats its own end, namely, sound 
scholarship. 

Definite Reforms 

As to more definite reforms: the present exam- 

ination board should be reconstituted ; it should be 


headed by a permanent departmental official who 
has had thorough training in mental measurement 
and in statistical procedure; its members should 
also have had training in these matters and at least 
a few of them should be thoroughly well versed in 
the mathematical theory of statistics; above all, 
none of its members should be advocates of formal 
traditional methods whose minds are closed to any- 
thing new, they should be wise and conservative 
progressives. (And that is precisely what each one 
of us thinks he is!) 


Further, there should at once be started a full 
and careful study of all that has recently been 
done, by the American Council on Education and 
others, to investigate various procedures and cri- 
teria for selecting college material from our sec- 
ondary population. This study, moreover, should 
be a continuous one and could well be carried on 
under the direction of the permanent departmental 
official mentioned above. Other duties of this offi- 
cial could include the administration of a pro- 
vincial bureau of measurements analogous to the 
one now in operation in the city of Vancouver. 


By such means a much improved Matriculation 
Examination could be provided within a year or 
two; and the results of the research might well 
show in the end that the best and highest prog- 
nostic value would be attained by a combination of 
a subject-matter test, an intelligence test, and as 
scientific an estimate as possible of the candidate’s 
character traits. And, provided that the subject- 
matter tests are of a kind that cannot well be 
crammed for, we shall find that High School teach- 
ing methods will gradually improve. But only 
gradually, it is to be feared, for habits formed 
under the present system will be too deeply rooted 
to be easily broken, and in any event not all teach- 
ers read educational literature or take education- 
al courses. 


Accredited High Schools 


There remains to be considered the possibility 
of initiating a scheme for accrediting certain High 
Schools in this province. This has been successfully 
done elsewhere, and it is hard to see why it could 
not be done here with equal success. In fact, to 
insist on the feasibility of accrediting at least a 
few High Schools is really a work of supereroga- 
tion; on the contrary we should find those who 
are opposed to the idea and challenge them to 
give one single valid reason why certain of our 
High Schools could not be accredited. 


The scheme is feasible enough; but whether 
or not it is desirable is quite another question. In 
fact, if our Matriculation Examination. were made 
what it might be there would be no special reason 
for bothering about accrediting. It is safe to say 
that it was the deplorable effects of the traditional 
College Entrance Examination which started the 
agitation for accredited High Schools in the first 
place; it was the only apparent way for secondary 
schools to escape being longer shackled by the 
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dominance of the College Entrance aim. Yet it is 
easy to see that an accredited school, given time 
to adjust itself to its freedom, might, under wise 
leadership, accomplish great things. 


Again, the new High School course of study 
lends itself much better to some system of accredit- 
ing than to a system of external examinations. 
This is notably the case, as was pointed out above, 
in those subjects where the grade in which they 
were taken is optional. But the final, clinching 
argument for accrediting is this: there is no im- 
mediate prospect that the Matriculation Examina- 
tion will, in fact, be made what it ought to be. This 
consideration settles the matter, it leaves no doubt 
as to what should be done. 


Accrediting Authority? 


This being granted, the next question—a 
thorny one—is, what authority shall do the accred- 
iting, the Education Department or the University ? 
The only valid answer is that the two must work 
in conjunction; but the final authority must rest 
with the Education Department for two reasons 
which are both conclusive. In the first place the 
Department is the supreme educational author- 
ity in this province. In the second place High 
Schools are public schools; they are controlled and 
administered by the Department and not by the 
University. In the past, nevertheless, the whole 
life of our secondary schools has been dominated 
by University Entrance requirements; and we must 
repeat what was said above, that preparation for 
college is not even mentioned among the cardinal 
principles of secondary education. The condition 
has not, of course, been the fault of the University 
particularly; it has been the result of circum- 
stances. But the fact remains that one of the re- 
forms to be achieved is to release the High School 
from University domination, and to vest the ac- 
crediting authority in the University might well 
be, as far as the High School is concerned, to jump 
from the frying pan into the fire. It would tend to 
perpetuate a type of secondary school whose cur- 
riculum and whose teaching are determined and 
circumscribed by the schedule of Matriculation re- 
quirements. 


Yet, the University’s interest in the matter is 
too great to be by any means ignored; and so it 
must be granted powerful but not predominant 
representation on the accrediting committee. The 
final authority must remain, however, with the De- 
partment, whose responsibility and whose duty it 
is to see that the High School is left free to do its 
proper work. 


Basis for Accrediting 


A further point to be considered is the basis 
upon which a school shall be accredited. This in- 
volves so many considerations that it would require 
a separate article to deal with it. All that will be 
mentioned here are a few of the leading points: 
that means will have to be found for insuring that 
the standards of one school are as nearly as pos- 
sible equal to those of another; that the staff of 
the school, and especially the principal, shall 
possess qualifications satisfactory to the accredit- 
ing authority; that the laboratory equipment be 
adequate, and so on. Also inspection of the High 
Schools would have to be more thorough and more 
detailed than it has hitherto been, and part of it 
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would naturally be done by the University. There 
would have to be more inspectors, and they should 
be trained men. 


But in deciding all such matters there is now 
a large body of experience on which we can draw. 
The procedures and history of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
of other similar bodies should be studied. 


It will be objected that under an accrediting 
system principals will tend to recommend pupils 
too freely, so that standards of scholarship will be 
lowered. In answering this it must be, of course, 
admitted that principals, being human, will make 
mistakes; this cannot be avoided. But what about 
the mistakes made by the Matriculation Examina- 
tions? 


There is, however, a much more conclusive 
answer to the objection: the privilege of accredit- 
ing can not only be granted, it can be taken away. 
This fact will automatically ensure great caution 
on the part of principals, for it would be profes- 
sional disaster to any man if, through his fault, the 
privilege were withdrawn from his school; he 
would be discredited possibly beyond hope of re- 
habilitation. It might even turn out that fear of 
this may induce some men to refuse to accept the 
responsibility. Such men are, of course, in any 
case not fit for it. 


It was remarked above that if the Matricula- 
tion Examination were what it ought to be, we 
should not need to worry much about accrediting 
schools. In saying this the writer had in mind 
certain considerations which are pertinent to the 
whole question. The results of the present system 
have been depicted in dark colors, yet it possesses 
certain values which one would be loath to see lost. 
It does set up certain definite requirements and 
provide a strong stimulus to meeting them; it does 
serve as a useful club to drive pupils to work much. 
harder than they otherwise might at acquiring in- 
formation and certain technical skills—although 
in this last regard its activities have been, like 
those of Eustace, the genius of “‘Alf’s Button,” a 
bit too wholesale! Without it there is grave 
danger that slackness may creep in. It is unfor- 
tunately to be feared that if, for instance, High 
Schools were permitted to grant Graduation cer- 
tificates (not Matriculation certificates) as freely 
as they wished, there would be a letting down. 
Many principals and teachers are not ready for 
too much freedom in this matter; in fact without 
the rigidly prescribed standards and curricula at 
present imposed by external authority they would 
be quite at sea. 


Real Hope for Better Things 


Let it be stated quite plainly that these facts 
are not arguments for the retention of the present 
system; they are, however, arguments for the re- 
tention of a greatly improved form of the present 
system. And since, whether or not some of our 
schools are accredited, there will remain many 
schools, subject to external examinations, the need 
for drastic reform of those examinations is, as was 
emphasized above, urgent and pressing. 


_ The facts are also arguments for better inspec- 
tion and closer supervision of those schools whose 
principals are not trained, experienced and re- 
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liable men. And, fortunately, to offset these, there 
are principals in whose hands the welfare of their 
schools is abundantly safe—men who could do 
great things if only given the opportunity. 


These last are the men in whom lies the real » 


hope for better things in our secondary schools. 
The reforms that have been advocated in this 
article will not in themselves accomplish anything 
positive, but by removing shackles and hindrances 
they will give opportunity for positive things to 
be accomplished. The setting up of rigid stand- 
ards does keep the slacker up to the mark, but it 
also tends to hold back the man who is capable of 
better things; the minimum standard is all too apt 
to become also the maximum. The accrediting 
system would correct precisely this drawback, for 
it would liberate the good schools and let them go 
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ahead while the poorer schools, as at present, 
would be held up to the prescribed requirements. 

Time will be required, and faith, and a better 
quality of educational leadership from inspectors 
and University professors. There are good men in 
charge of some of our High Schools; let them be 
trusted, let them be given opportunity, and they 
will do things which others will study and copy, 
and we may yet see a transformed secondary 
school system. 

The principals are the key men. They are ad- 
ministering the schools, interpreting the curricu- 
lum, supervising the instruction, guiding and ad- 
vising the teachers. The Department may issue a 
new course of study, the University may decide 
to accept the idea of the accredited school, but it 
is the principals alone who, in the last resort, can 
make the High School what it should be. 

—The B.C. Teacher. 


Five Stories of Solid Comfort 40 Baths 


Radio Receiving and Broadcasting Station C F C K 


Telephone 27101 


ROY AL GEORGE HOTEL 


101st Street, Edmonton, Alta. 


Our own Dining Room is noted for its good food and court- 
eous service. Free Busses to and from Hotel to all Depots 


——RATES—— 


For One Person For Two Persons 


Detached Bath $1.50 to $2.00 Detached Bath $2.50 to $3.00 
Private Bath.... 2.50 to 3.00 Private Bath.... 3.00 to 4.00 


R. E. NOBLE, Manager, Royal George and Leland Hotels 
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You Get Every Price-Advantage 


The Market Offers 
When Shopping at Johnstone Walker’s 


For the past twelve months Johnstone Walker’s entire buying organization has tirelessly studied 
the downward trend of markets. We, like you, have bought carefully, thriftfully, in order that 
immediately we might be able to pass on to you, our customers, the constantly lowering prices. 
Confidently now we say to you that prices of some commodities here are the lowest in many 
years; in others, the lowest since pre-war days. 


We have never recommended buying beyond capacity to use. We now recommend buying to the capacity of 
your use. Today your dollar buys more than it has for years! And we can assure you that as price-advantages 
present themselves to us, they will be passed on to you. 


Happy are we in our desire and ability to serve you, confident that everything you buy in our 
store will return to you a full measure of service and satisfaction in price, quality and durability. 
We are ever at your service with a happy, confident and obliging sales force. 


When attending the Summer School in Edmonton make a practice of reading our Daily July 
Sale news. 


JORNSTONE AUS 
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SIS SOSO NESE 


Edmonton’s Own Oldest Departmental Store. Established 1886 
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APPROVAL OF AN INSPECTOR 


ITH a view to providing the teachers of the 

Province with reliable information regarding 
the provisions in the -New School Act governing 
engagement and dismissal of teachers, the Execu- 
tive has submitted the matter to outstanding legal 
authority. Our own solicitor, Mr. Geo. H. Van 
Allen, K.C., gave careful and thorough considera- 
tion to sections 155, 156 and 157, and later con- 
sulted with Mr. S. B. Woods, K.C. Space forbids 
us to do more than make brief references to the 
main items dealt with in the ‘“‘opinions” of counsel, 
and for the sake of clarity we put the substance 
of Mr. Woods’ opinion in question and answer 
form: 


Existing Agreements Including Clause 6, Not Affected 
QUESTION: Are present existing teachers’ contracts affected 

by the New Act? Is Clause 6 rendered inoperative in old 

agreements after the New Act comes into force on July 1? 


ANSWER: No. The terms of the New Act apply and confine 
the operation of sections 155, 156 and 157 of the New Act 
(dealing with contracts) to contracts of employment en- 
tered into with teachers after the Act comes into force 
on the ist of July next. 


Inspectors’ Powers More Than Supervisory—Judicial 


QUESTION: Section 157 contains the following: 

“Provided always— 

“(a) that except in the month of June no such notice 
(thirty days’ notice in writing) shall be given by a 
Board without the approval of an inspector pre- 
viously obtained; 

““(b) that except in the months of June and July no notice 
of the termination of a contract shall be given by 
a teacher without the approval of an inspector pre- 
viously ebtained.” 

Are the duties of the inspector under this section more 
than ministerial or of a judicial character? 

ANSWER: The duties of an inspector under this section are 
more than ministerial: indeed, are of a judicial character 
and in the exercise of them he should have regard not only 
to the interests of the Board or the Teacher who seeks his 
approval, but also to what is fair and right to the other 
party to the contract. 


Inspector’s Duty After Receiving Request for Approval 
QUESTION: What, then, is the duty of a person in this posi- 
tion? 
ANSWER: “He must duly, impartially and effectually enquire, 
examine, deliberate and decide.” 

“It is incumbent upon a person exercising such func- 

tions .. . to hear what the other party has to say before 
he is dismissed from an employment . . . such a person 
should call the party before him and state to him the 
grounds upon which it was alleged his duties were in- 
adequately performed by reason of his negligence, and 
asking whether he had any grounds on which he could 
answer that charge.” 
’ “Tt would appear to me clear that it was the duty of 
the inspector before giving his approval to fully 
inform himself so far as he could of all the facts of the 
case, and this would necessarily involve the giving of the 
teacher an opportunity ... to meet any charges of negli- 
gence, or answer any such complaints as were said to be 
the cause of the desire on the part of the Board to ter- 
minate the engagement.” 

“IT am of the view that the section in question inter- 
poses the approval of the inspector previously obtained 
as a safeguard against the unfairness, or haste or gulli- 
bility, or lack of judgment of one of the parties to the 
engagement ... in seeking to terminate that engagement.” 
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Power of Courts Over Inspector 


QUESTION: What power have the Courts of the land over the 
Inspector to compel him to exercise his functions in this 
way 

ANSWER: “Unquestionably there is power in the Courts upon 
it being made clear that the Inspector is deliberately re- 
fusing to make proper enquiry and inform himself of the 
facts in such a way as to enable him to impartially and 
effectually ‘enquire, examine, deliberate and decide,’ to 
require him to do so.” 

“Once one comes to the conclusion that the duties of 
the Inspector are in this regard of a judicial character 
it does not seem to me there is any half-way house and 
that one must conclude that it is the Inspector’s duty to 
make every full enquiry that reasonably presents itself 
to get at the facts, and that if he does not do so he is not 
performing his statutory functions.” 


Investigation by Inspector Obligatory 

QUESTION: Suppose full enquiry is not made. What then? 

ANSWER: “If an approval be given by an inspector. . . under 
circumstances which show that he is not performing his 
statutory functions as stated—(1) then the approval of 
the Inspector is not an approval under the statute and 
the contract is illegally terminated by the party who ter- 
minates it and (2) a cause of action would arise in the 
other party for damages for breach of contract.” 


Approval Sought for Reasons Other Than Dissatisfaction 

QUESTION: Suppose approval to terminate is sought by a 
Board for reasons other than dissatisfaction with the 
teacher’s conduct or alleged incapacity—e.g., shortage of 
funds—or by a teacher who seeks to advance himself on 
saccount of better opportunities presenting themselves else- 
where: would the Inspector still be required to institute 
an enquiry? 

ANSWER: The expressions used previously in this regard 
“must be to some extent modified and the duties of an In- 
spector, while they still would be to impartially and con- 
scientiously enquire, examine, deliberate and decide, might 
in the individual case not call upon him to make such 
full and complete enquiry into the circumstances as in 
the cases where the contract is sought to be terminated bv 
either party by reason of dissatisfaction with the other.” 


Board Must Hold Meeting Before Seeking Approval 

QUESTION: Can the trustees seek the “approval of an In- 
spector” to terminate a teacher's agreement without first 
holdine a Board meeting: i.e., could a secretary-treasurer 
seek the “approval of an Insnector” without being in- 
structed by resolution of the Board so to do? 

ANSwER: No! “A Board of Trustees must act as a Board 
deliberating in session when seeking the approval of an 
inspector under section 157.” 


Mr. Van Allen’s Comment 
Published below are the comments of Mr. Geo. 
H. Van Allen, K.C., solicitor of the Alliance, on the 


opinion of Mr. S. B. Woods, K.C. 
“Re 1931 ScHoot AcT 
“Right of the Teacher to be heard: 

“Mr. Woods has pointed out that the duties of an Inspec- 
tor under Section 157 are of a judicial character. as dis- 
tinguished from his administrative or ministerial duties as 
an Inspector. All persons exercising judicial or quasi-judi- 
cial functions, must observe certain rules: 

“(a) They must have due regard to the dictates of natural 
justice, and ; 
“(b) The parties must be afforded an opportunity to be 


eard. 
“(See 23 Halsbury’s Laws of England, page 336, article 687, 
and also 
Hope v. I’Anson and Weatherby, 1901, 18 T.L.R. p. 
201 C.A., and 


Rex v. Housing Appeal Tribunal, 1920, 3 K.B. 344, also 
38 English and Empire Digest, p. 96 and 97.) 

“This principle is well illustrated in the laws relating to 
the expulsion of members of Clubs. In such cases, the Com- 
mittee in charge must make a fair enquiry into the truth of 
the alleged facts after giving notice to the member concerned, 
that his conduct is about to be enquired into and giving him 
an opportunity of stating his case to them. 

“(See 4 Halsbury, p. 415, Art. 891 and 893, also 
Labouchere v. Wharncliffe (Earl) 1879, 13 Chancery 
Division, 346, also 
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Innes v. Wylie, 1844, 1 Car. and Kir. 257, also 
Wood v. Woad, 1874, L.R. 9 Ex. Ch. 190, also 
Fisher v. Keane, 1878, 11 Chancery Division, 353.) 


“Remedies open to a Teacher: 
“If the rules of natural justice are not observed, an action 
for damages may lie against the Inspector. 
“(See 23 Halsbury, p. 337, Art. 687, also 
Baird v. Wells, 1844, Chancery Division, 661 at p. 670, 
also 23 Halsbury, p. 319, Art. 662.) 
“A School Inspector is what is known as a public officer. 
It is well settled that where a public officer is guilty of a 
breach of duty imposed upon him by law, he is personally 
responsible to any person who sustains injury thereby. 
“(See Boyd & Co. v. Smith, 1894, 4 Canada Ex. Ch. Reports, 
116, at p. 127, also 
Carter v. Nichol, 1 W.W.F 392.) 


“To fail in making a full an: fa‘ enquiry when requested 
for his approval under Sectic.. 7 would, in my opinion, 
amount to a breach of statuto - ity. The power thus con- 
ferred on Inspectors must be! lOrcised without negligence, 
or, as is perhaps better express with judgment and caution. 
Such officials must not do neec harm; and if they do, it is 
a wrong against which the o). °° ury remedies are available. 
“(See Romanica v. Greater ‘,.,, xipeg Water District, 1931, 

2 W.W.R. 399, also ; 
C.P.R. v. Roy, 1902, A.’ . 20, also 
7 C.E.D. p. 74.) 

“As pointed out by Mr. V , 
a writ of mandamus as the 
justice in every case where 
for a legal right. 

“(See Rex v. Archbishop of Canterbury, 104 E.R. 789.) 


“In other words should an Inspector, upon being requested 
for his approval to the giving of a notice of termination pur- 
suant to Section 157, proceed to grant or refuse same without 
a full and fair enquiry, or without each side being given an 
opportunity to prepare its case, the Court would interfere by 
mandamus to compel the Inspector to make such enquiry and 
to hear the parties.” 


After perusing the above, one is left wondering 
“What is in store?” If the purpose for the new 
enactment was to avoid possibilities of litigation 
then it would appear on the surface that such 
prognostications are not likely to be verified. 


s, the Courts will also grant 
“ pletory means of substantial 
ce is no specific legal remedy 


Few would be disposed to welcome the pros- 
pect of an endless series of suits—ourselves, least 
of all—but we regret to have to observe that 
School Boards and Teachers and Inspectors, willy- 
nilly are “in for it.” 


NEW AGREEMENTS NOT LEGALLY 
NECESSARY 
HE following note was attached to a circular 
letter issued to School Boards and Inspectors 
referring to the changes in The School Act dealing 
with engagement of teachers and termination of 
agreements: 


“Enclosed herewith are copies of the prescribed 
standard form of agreement, drawn in conformity 
with the new Act. In order that the possibility of 
future misunderstanding may be avoided, all exist- 
ing contracts should, before the first day of July, 
be replaced by agreements in the newly authorized 
form.” 

The opinion of Mr. S. B. Woods, K.C., and Mr. 
Geo. H. Van Allen, K.C., is evidently the same as 
that of the advisers of the Department—That new 
agreements are not legally necessary and that 
these provisions of the new Act will only apply in 
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cases where new agreements are actually exe- 
cuted. 

School Boards who desire to terminate their 
old agreement with their teacher in response to 
the circular, must comply with Clause 6, otherwise 
they are liable in damages for breach of agree- 
ment. 

The circular was a surprise packet for the 
Alliance, and most likely for the Trustees’ Asso- 
ciation also. In a recent conference between 
Alliance and Trustees the opinion was expressed 
on both sides that Clause 6 would necessarily be 
in operation next year in the majority of teachers’ 
agreements, and as far as we can remember 
neither the Minister of Education nor the Deputy 
Minister, who were both present, gave what we in- 
terpreted as the slightest hint that there would be 
any campaign developed by the Department to 
“take a shot” at every agreement embodying 
Clause 6. 

The suggestion issued by the Department came 
out at a most unfortunate time and has raised this 
question in hundreds of school districts throughout 
the Province: 

“Now that we’ve got to have a new agreement 
signed, we’d better cut the salary while we’re 
about it.” 

We are not charging the Department with any 
sinister motive in issuing the circular; we are pre- 
pared to give credit for a desire to avoid “‘the pos- 
sibility of future misunderstanding,” to have all 
agreements replaced by agreements in the newly 
authorized form. However, there is no doubt from 
the evidence at our disposal that School Boards 
are interpreting the circular as being a “‘statement 
issued by the Department implying that it is neces- 
sary to change agreements in order to act within 
the new law.” WHICH IS NOT SO. 


ATTRACTIVE FURNISHED SUITE FOR RENT 

Four-roomed, completely furnished suite for rent. Silver, 
linen, telephone, gas and light included. Month of July 
or longer, $55.00. 10178 113th Street, Edmonton. 







Good Meals——Fair Prices 


If Only a Cup of Coffee, Come In 
No Tips 


We cater to Banquets—large or small 


Harmony White Lunch 
Limited 


Edmonton, Alberta 
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NAME, PLEASE! 


E have received an unsigned communication 

in which certain criticisms are advanced from 
some party who evidently does not wish to disclose 
his identity. At all times we are only too pleased 
to receive the viewpoint of anyone on any question 
of an educational nature, or to receive suggestions 
or criticisms advanced in the interests of education. 
However, we regret that we can give no considera- 
tion to anonymous communications. Surely, if one 
is sufficiently interested to express an opinion on 
any matter, he could be supposed to stand by his 
conviction and be prepared to take his place in de- 
fending his viewpoint; also, we would appreciate 
the courtesy of an opportunity to react to criticisms. 
If we are pursuing the wrong policy or the wrong 
course of action, we would be the first to appreciate 
being convinced of the error of our ways, for the 
path by which we reach our goal is immaterial to us 
so long as it is direct and certain. May we invite 
our unknown friend to drop in on us when next he 
is in town, or to offer in the usual way any sugges- 
tions or criticism. If he desires his criticism to be 
published, we do not insist upon it appearing above 
his own name, but we must know (in confidence, 
if so desired) the name of every contributor. 





TEACHERS a and d TRUSTEES 


ATTENTION ! 


Your automotive needs will be attended to with 
promptness and efficiency plus 
Courtesy at 


W.T. CUTTING & SON’S 


Red Star Service Station at the south-east corner of 
14th Street and 14th Ave. West, Calgary, Alberta 


Teachers and Trustees—we will appreciate 
your business 


Give us a trial and we will give you satisfaction 


W. T. CUTTING & SON 


Courtesy : Service 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 















Empress Hotel 


CHAS. TRAUNWEISER, Prop. 


A MODERATE 
PRICED HOTEL 










217-219 6th Ave. W. 


cian EUROPEAN PLAN 
Cc aia FIRST CLASS 
berta GRILL 


Comfortably furnished. 


< ®  ‘Geem'cven | Bee Renee of the the 
F. R. PHILLIPS pt season He Based: 


Manager district. 
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Gleanings from a Cearher’s Notebook 


on the Easter Convention 
N. W. SVEKLA 





“Education is the most expensive of all undertak- 
ings.”—Miss K. Teskey. 

“The children are to be taught what to choose, 
why to choose, and if to choose.” (Courses). 

“More Agriculture, Physical Training, Health 
Training and the effects of the excessive use of 
Alcohol and Tobacco, should be taught in the schools 
of Alberta.” 

“World co-operation is a safeguard against 
wars.” 

“Music and Arithmetic are essential subjects on 
the curriculum.” 

“Knowledge is a systematic mind. A mind that 
can distinguish between good and bad and be able 
to choose the good.” 

“Those who say ‘History is the bunk,’ have not 
a cultured mind.” 

“Lack of interest of a pupil in his work is lack of 
capacity.” 

“The core of cultural education should be poli- 
tics, the result of which is aptitudes.” 

“All culture is development, but all development 
is not culture.” 

“History brutally disregards humanity.” 

“Although there is more Arithmetic taught in 
school there is less of it learned. Causes for this 
state of affairs: Lack of time: ambiguity of Arith- 
metic problems.” 

“The hard-headed business men are the causes 
of depressions.” 

“It is not cultural to a child to make him go 
through a subject that does not appeal to him.” 

“The basic principle of our present civilization is 
to let someone do the work and you get the profit.” 

“The cause of the Great War was a fight of one 
country against another to dispose of the manufac- 
tured goods.” 

“Mind activity and open-mindedness are not 
achieved by pupils who have to be spoon-fed or 
forced to do the work in any subject.” 

“Give those pupils that are not interested in 
school subjects something that they are interested in, 
thereby reduce unemployment.” 

“Education is life.” 

“The human being is matter and basic stuff.” 

“The duty of every teacher of public or high 
school is to keep abreast with education.” 

“The aim of education should be to train the 
pupil to carry with him an effective and satisfying 
living to others in a social organization.” 

“Education should strive to develop creative 
thinking, creative feeling, and creative doing.” 

GEO. H. VAN ALLEN, K.C. 


Barrister and Solicitor 


Suite 2, National Trust Building 
Gold and Enamel 
Buttons 85c 
at A.T.A. Office 
Imperial Bank 
Building 
Edmonton 


Edmonton, Alta. 


Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance, Inc. 
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Defects of Education 
1. Lack of vocational training. 


2. Pupils must cram for final examination—no 
cultural value. 


3. Other facts concerning education: 


(a) The activity of the school is limited because 
it is a public school. 


(b) The course does not fit each child perfectly. 


(c) The school is limited by the material it re- 
ceives to work with (children). 


(d) It is limited by the society it serves. 


(e) The school is limited by the personnel of the 
teacher (the teacher makes the school and society 
makes the teacher). 


(f) The financial condition of a society limits 
school activity. 


(g) The length of time the pupil spends with the 
teacher is a limiting factor of education. 


(h) Then, too, much depends on the school. The 
home has lost that feeling of home, less is being 
taught at home. The church is not doing as much 
as it should. What is one man’s meat religiously is 
another man’s poison. 


ok * ok * * 


The function of school is to turn out educated 
people, but it is not its function to fit people for their 
jobs. (No wonder we have so many unemployed). 


Persons advocate vocational training for city 
boys only, but why should a country boy be shut out? 


Dr. Carpenter’s definition for culture: “A per- 
son is cultured when he takes great pride in his vo- 
cation; when he knows that a job well done is 
worth while; and if he makes a desirable person 
among men.”’ 


Mr. Webb says: “There are 5,500 teachers teach- 
ing in Alberta, and it costs the Government from 
$200 to $300 per student per year, attending Normal 
School.” 


It is time that the Government would see the 
fallacy in training so many who really do not teach 
after they are through with the Normal School 
course. 


Educationists in Germany, according to Dr. Lud- 
wig Meuller, German Government representative, 
touring Canada, strive to put to the fore the idea of 
peace instead of war. 


The education system in Germany is similar to 
Canada’s only that education there is based on: (1) 
Activity instruction; (2) Self activity; (3) Self in- 
struction and active thinking. 


(NoTE: I say that our system should be based 
on creative thinking.) 


According to Dr. Ludwig Meuller, 90 per cent of 
the girls and boys can swim. 


Once a year the class takes a long hike to other 
parts of the country, there to get first-hand informa- 
tion of that region. 


One day a week is given to vocational training. 


Dr. Ludwig Meuller tried to show how much of a 
comrade a teacher is to the pupils, how he is one of 
them. Then he said: “A sound body and a sound 
mind leads away from nationalism.” 
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See the Glories of the Canadian Rockies 


Dancing 
The Museum 
and Zoo 
The Animal 

Corral 
Golf 
Tennis 
Fishing 
Boating 
Riding 
Walking 
Swimming 
Hunting 
Photography 
Mountain 
Climbing 
Motoring 
The Hot 
Springs 
The Cave and 
Basin 


A Scene in the Rockies 


THE TRAIL RIDERS 


Those who have ridden 
fifty miles or upwards in 
the Canadian Rockies are 
qualified for membership 
in the Trail Riders of the 
Canadian Rockies, which 
affords an unusual op- 
portunity for those inter- 
ested in trail riding. 

* Ea Ke 


THE ALPINE CLUB 
OF CANADA 


Holds a camp each year 
in the Canadian Rockies 
and welcomes all who 
have the ambition to 
climb or are interested in 
any way in the moun- 
tains. The 1931 camp of 
the club will be held at 
the head of Prospector’s 
Valley from July 20 to 
August 3. Headquarters 
of the Alpine Club of 
Canada are established 
in a singularly handsome 
Club House at Banff. 


* * * 


THE OBSERVATORY on 
the top of Sulphur Moun- 
tain—by trail, part of 
which may be covered by 
ear. A six-hour trip. 






















Banff Springs Hotel and Bow Valley 





The Three Sisters at the Entrance to the Canadian Rockies 





* * 





* 





splashed his most gorgeous coloring. 


* * * 








their mighty spell. 


* * * 














Lake Louise, with the sun-glorified Victoria glacier at its 
farther end, is probably the most perfect gem of scenery in the 
known world—a dramatic palette on which the Great Artist has 
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Lake Louise 


THE UPPER Hot SPRINGS 
and Swimming Pool, 1% 
miles by trail or 3 miles 
by road, at an elevation 
of 800 feet higher than 
the Hotel. 


* * * 


Accommodation is plen- 
tiful and comes at all 
prices, and all types may 
be obtained from the lux- 
urious hotel to the pri- 
vate rooming house. 
Cabins and tent shacks 
for from two to six per- 
sons are fully equipped 
with all campers’ needs. 
Camping ground for per- 
sons bringing their own 
equipment is also pro- 
vided on Tunnel Moun- 
tain. 

oo * * 


The view down the Bow 
Valley is one of the most 
superb in the world and 
offers an unrivalled pan- 
orama of dense green 
masses of pine and 
spruce sharp scythe-cut 
by the sparkling Bow 
and Spray rivers, the 
great massive Rockies 
framing the picture on 


either side; while stretching away to the east a chain of snow-capped 
peaks hems in the farther end of the vista. 


















Take back to your class the beauty and majesty and magnitude 
of the mighty Canadian Rockies which only familiarity with their 
environment will give—‘a range of mountains”—how differently you 
will approach your class on this subject when you have experienced 





Banff is the vestibule of glory. Lake Louise is the birthplace 
of the spectrum, the paradise which the rainbow calls home—mirror 
of grandeur set in a frame of silver and green. 


(F. L. Collins) 
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Holiday at BANFF This Summer 


National Park 
Drug Co. 


Prescription Specialists 


Graduate Druggist 
always in charge 


Amateur Finishing - Films 
Original Paintings - Curios 


Next Banff General Hospital 
BANFF, ALTA. 


The Magnet 
Store 


Groceries ~ Fruit 
Confectionery 
Opposite the School 

BANFF 


CHEVROLET NASH 
HUDSON-ESSEX 


Your Banff Home 


The Bow Garage 


Welcomes You With 
“A Service You Will Like”’ 
A-A-A Garage 
Phone 217 BANFF 


Heed the call of Summer and 
enjoy a restful water trip on 
the Bow or Echo Rivers 
CANOES. 

MOTOR LAUNCHES 
ROWBOATS 


BOW RIVER BOAT 
HOUSE 


See Us About a Fishing Trip 
BANFF 


CASCADE 
CAFE 


BANFF 
AND 


CALGARY 


“Quality and Service” 


Banff Motor Go, 


Western Canada’s Premier 
Garage and Service Men 


Modern Repair Shop 
Expert Mechanics 


In the Heart of the Town 
BANFF 





The 


MouNcr 
RovAL 


Banff’s leading American 
Plan Hotel 


Offers Special Weekly Rates. 
Excellent CUISINE. 


All Outside Rooms. 
BREWSTER TRANSPORT CO. 


Proprietors. 


Emerald Lake Near 
famous Yoho Valley, ex- 
quisite colorings,comfort- 
able Emerald Lake Chalet. 





Always Use 
BBREWSTER’S GRAY LINE 
Sightseeing Service operating 
daily to all points in the Park. 








For Comfort and Courtesy 

















“ — 
Teachers! --- 
Hotel Bretton Hall Welcomes You to 


BANFF 


80 rooms en suite with baths 


RATES: 
American Plan, $3.00 and up 
European Plan, $1.50 and up 


Saddle Ponies Tennis Courts 











These advertisements are carried for your convenience. Make 
your arrangements in advance so that you can enjoy your full time 


in the heart of the Rockies. 





THE FOURTH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Denver, Colorado, U.S.A., will become the centre 
of educational interest for the world from July 27 
to August 1, when the Fourth Biennial Conference 
of the World Federation of Education Associations 
will be held in that city. The object of this meeting 
will be to promote international understanding and 
co-operation through education. Mutual apprecia- 
tion of national ideals, national cultures, and na- 
tional aspirations in the fields of literature and edu- 
cation will be stressed in the addresses, which will 





be made by leaders of education from many 
countries. 

One of the chief features of the meeting will be 
the reports of the Herman-Jordan Committees on 
Education for ‘International Understanding and 
Good-will.: Among the important questions covered 
in these reports will be Education for Reace, Inter- 
national Relations of Youth, and the Possibility of 
Substituting Peaceful Diplomacy for the Evils of 
War. 

In addition to the general sessions, featuring 
international good-will through education and inter- 
pretation of national life, there will be approxi- 
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mately twenty sections dealing with individual edu- 
cational problems, such as Health Education, Social 
Adjustment through Education, Rural Education, 
Illiteracy, Adult Education, Pre-school] and Kinder- 
garten, Elementary Education, Secondary Educa- 
tion, and Colleges and Universities. 


Denver, with its beautiful mountain scenery and 
its delightful summer climate, affords an excellent 
location at which to combine an ideal vacation with 
attendance at a great international educational con- 
ference. There will be the unusual opportunity of 
forming inspirational acquaintances with the teach- 
ers who will attend from the British Isles, Germany, 
China, Japan, India, Mexico, the United States and 
Canada, as well as from other European and Central 
and South American countries. 





Maryinalia 


C. SANSOM, PH.D. 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR CALGARY 


The announcement that a junior college is to be 
established in Calgary next fall under “private” 
auspices and affiliated with the University of Alberta 
is one of considerable significance in the educational 
life of the province. It is a step in the direction of 
the decentralizing of the facilities for higher educa- 
tion in Alberta; and, whatever one’s views may be 
as to the wisdom of embarking on this particular 
scheme at the present time, the fact remains that 
any proposal to bring the means of higher education 
within easy reach of a larger section of the public 
is in line with the general trend in education every- 
where. This is especially true, perhaps, of the 
United States, where the spread of the junior college 
idea has been astonishingly rapid during the past 
few years. The fact that in the school year 1929-30 
only 157 of the 1578 students registered in the Uni- 
versity of Alberta gave their home address as Cal- 
gary as against 505 for Edmonton shows to what a 
large extent the number of young people taking 
higher work in any community depends on the fact 
that they do not have to go away from home in order 
to attend the classes. These figures, to be sure, would 
have to be modified to the extent that, among other 
things, Calgary students, since they have to leave 
home anyway, chose to attend other institutions in 
preference to the University in Edmonton. 


In the United States there are now more than 
400 institutions which rank as junior colleges, and 
more than half of these have come into being in the 
last fifteen years. In the year 1929 the number listed 
was 395, of which 43 were in Texas, 38 in California, 
28 in Iowa, 24 in Montana, and 18 in Kansas. Like 
the proposed Calgary school a considerable majority 
of these schools, of the smaller ones especially, are 
“private” institutions—private in the sense that they 
are not supported by local taxation and state grants. 
But the “public” junior colleges, which are for the 
most part upward extensions of the public high 
schools to take in the first two years of college work, 
are now increasing in number and importance much 
more rapidly than those under church and other 
“private” auspices. Thus in two years only, from 


1926 to 1928, according to figures published by the 
Office of Education at Washington, the number of 
public junior colleges increased by no less than 140 
per cent, and the attendance by more than 100 per 
cent to a total of 28,437. In the case of the private 
junior colleges, however, the increase in the number 
of institutions during the same period was only 26 
per cent, and the increase in the enrolment was less 
than 24 per cent to a total of 16,418. If we consider 
the ten-year period from 1918 to 1929 the increase 
in the enrolment in public junior colleges was more 
than 20-fold, but the increase in the private’ junior 
college enrolment was relatively not much more than 
one-fifth as great as that in institutions publicly 
maintained. 


From this it will be seen that the present tend- 
ency in the United States is for the municipalities 
to provide for free public education through the first 
two years of the college course. There are now at 
least 12 public junior colleges with an enrolment of 
more than 8,000 students within a radius of fifty 
miles of the centre of Los Angeles. The history of 
the movement in California, it may be noted, is 
rather eloquent of the difficulties of establishing and 
maintaining a satisfactory, modern junior college 
with inadequate financial backing. In 1907 a law was 
passed authorizing the board of any high school dis- 
trict to prescribe the advanced two-year course. 
Fresno was the first to act on this law, and by 1910 
there were ten such schools with an attendance of 
700 students. In 1917, however, when legislation was 
passed by which junior colleges were to receive state 
aid on the same basis as the high schools, it was 
stipulated that no such school should be established 
in a high school district of less than $3,000,000 
assessed valuation. In 1921 the law was again re- 
vised, as a result of the conditions of affiliation set 
up by the state university, to provide for a minimum 
assessed valuation of at least $10,000,000, and an 
average daily attendance of 400 students. The Uni- 
versity of California declined to admit to its junior 
courses students from so-called junior colleges which 
were operating “on a shoestring.” 


One fact emerging from the American experience 
seems to be that the establishment, maintenance and 
operation of a modern junior college on any narrow- 
er basis than that of state support, or at least the 
public support of relatively large communities, is an 
undertaking of some difficulty. “That in many in- 
stances,” writes one investigator of the movement, 
“these junior colleges are a heavy financial burden 
upon the communities or denominations financing 
them can not be doubted.” In the case of the pro- 
posed Calgary school the fact of affiliation with the 
University would seem to carry with it the responsi- 
bilitv of conducting the first two years of college 
work on approximately the same level of efficiency 
as an institution which draws a grant of three- 
quarters of a million dollars every vear from the 
provincial treasury. Furthermore, the college will 
need to compare just a little more than favorably in 
school plant, personnel, and equipment with the effi- 
cientlv staffed and eauipped public high schools of , 
the City of Calgary. The process of achieving these 
ends on the basis of “private” financing will be fol- 
lowed with close and no doubt sympathetic interest 
by many people seeking a solution of the problems 
of school finance. 
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CHANGING EDUCATION IN A CHANGING 
EMPIRE—FORTHCOMING COMMON- 
WEALTH CONFERENCE 


Of Imperial Conferences there are many. The 
economic and political ties of Empire are daily top- 
ics, matters of political urgency. But it is rather 
astonishing to remember that attempts to come to 
grips with the cultural ties that link, or should link, 
the Commonwealth of British nations together have 
been few and far between. It is too readily assumed 
that the Dominions and the Mother Country are 
bound by ties of sentiment, common race, common 
traditions and common conception of civilization, 
and too often forgotten that the younger partners 
of the Empire have had to face new problems and 
are, in fact, new nations. 


A “British Commonwealth Education Confer- 
ence,” which will be held at Bedford College, Lon- 
don, at the end of July this year, under the presiden- 
cy of Sir Percy Nunn, Professor of Education in the 
University of London, constitutes a real step in the 
direction of Imperial cultural co-operation. 


What have the schools of the Empire in common? 
Can teachers and educational workers from the 
Dominions and the Mother Country profit by meet- 
ing and discussing their problems and sharing their 
experiences? Is there a real cultural tie between the 
component parts of the Empire? Something, per- 
haps, that will endure after the economic and po- 
litical bonds have weakened ? 


These questions the Conference will discuss. And, 
by bringing them before a gathering of vital people, 
hailing from all corners of the Commonwealth, and 
concerned with every type of educational work the 
Conference should make a valuable contribution to 
the understanding of the cultural links that bind to- 
gether the nations of the Commonwealth. 


A Commonwealth Institute ? 

Sir Percy Nunn will address the Conference on 
the scheme for the foundation of an Imperial In- 
stitute of Education in London, about which such 
a keen interest has been shown by overseas teachers. 
It is hoped that the Conference will promote the 
establishment of such an Institute. 

Among the many subjects that the Conference 
expects to cover are: 

Changing Education in an Old Empire, Sir 
Michael Sadler, University of Oxford. 

Dominion Ideals in Education, Dr. R. C. Wallace, 
University of Alberta. 

An Imperial Institute for Education, Sir Percy 
Nunn, University of London. 

Nursery Schools; the Reconstruction of the Cur- 
riculum; New Methods; Psychology and Education; 
Examinations and Tests; the Drama and Music in 
Schools; Bi-lingualism and Inter-racial Understand- 
ing, etc. 

Films and the B.B.C. 


It is hoped that a demonstration of New Aids to 
Education will be given, and that this will include 
special film and radio exhibitions. 

The conveners of the Conference are the New 
Education Fellowship, and Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, of 
the Anglo-Canadian Committee, is acting as Honor- 
ary Secretary. Further information upon applica- 
tion to: The New Education Fellowship, 11 Tavi- 
stock Square, London, W.C.1. 
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KRAFT’S... 


Allberta’s Largest Fur Manufacturer 


See our extraordinary values in Fur Coats, 
priced $56.00 and up. 


We Do Expert Fur Remodelling 


KRAFT THE FURRIER LTD. 


222 8th Ave. West 
Established 1908 





CALGARY 











“Where Fashion Reigns” 


Our Half-Price Sale 


continues on all 


Coats, Suits and Dresses 





| WE SPECIALIZE IN PERSONAL SERVICE | 


R. H. Williams Company Ltd. 


1411-1415 4th Street West, CALGARY, Alia. 
Phone M7462 












AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


The holiday season will soon be on, and teachers 
contemplating automobile trips should be fully pro- 
tected. Under our special arrangement with the 
Calgary School Board, whose insurance we carry, 
we grant not only 15% discount for 5 point cover- 
age, but an additional 15% discount to all teachers 
as well. A phone call will bring a representative to 
your home or school. We guarantee absolute pro- 
tection and prompt settlement of losses. 


Cc. J. CAMPBELL LIMITED 


“FRIENDLY SERVICE” 


402 Lancaster Bldg., CALGARY 
M4359—W2580 


LANE'S STUDIO 


is the most modern studio in the City of 
Calgary. 



















Our prices for good Photographs are the 
lowest, and our work of the highest standard 
obtainable. » 
Visit our Studio when in Calgary at 
114A Eighth Ave. East, Calgary, Alta. 
Phone M9041 


Expert Portrait Photographers 
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LIST OF MEMBERS WHO REMITTED FEES DURING THE PERIOD NOVEMBER 30, 1930, 
TO JUNE 17, 1931, INCLUSIVE 
(This list does not include members of the Calgary Public School Local who remitted fees up to March 


26th, the names of such members hav 


Abee 


Nuttycombe, Mrs. B. K. 


Acadia Valley 


Parker, D. B. 
Pepper, M. B. 
Acme 

Bates, M. I. 


Smith-Steele, J. 
Young, Mrs. W. J. 


Airdrie ° 
Barron, N. J. 
Hay, W. G. 
Winter, V. J. P. 


Alcomdale 
Hepburn, E. I. 


Alderson 
Toole, L. A 


Alhambra 
Hicks, W. J 
Alix 

Carroll, H. E. 
Keeton, C. E. 
Semple, J. M. 
Stone, V. H. 


Allerston 
Thielen, A. 
Alliance 

Dick, T. 

Gue, Julia 
Ledingham, R. C. 
Miller, V. A. 
MacSwain, R. L. 
Smith, M. E. 
Wright, H. B. 


Allingham 

Keila, Aurora 
McCoubrey, Jessie 
Altario 
Lambertus, M. 
MacGregor, D. G. 


Amisk 
Teasdale, M. F. 


Andrew 
Sloboda, M. 


Ardrossan 
Adams, L. B. 
Best, N. O. 
Williams, H. 


Ardley 
Lindsay, Jean 


Armena 
Horte, I. A. 
Lomnes, B. L. 


Arrowwood 
Tighe, G. A. 
Arvilla 
Tannahill, E. 


Ashmont 
Ross, Mrs. E. M. 


Athabasca 
Carmichael. Annie 
Mann, A. K 

Mott, Wm. 
Murphy, Jeremiah 
Weldon, R. C 


Auburndale 
Ewart, G. D. 


Badger Lake 
Steele, N. N. 


Bad Heart 
Grimmett, E. P. 


Balm 
Kenny, D. M. 


Balzac 

Pallesen, F. M. 
Rosenberger, L. B. 
Smith, W. L. 


Barnwell 
Williams, G. 


Barons 

Laine, Lillian 
Sherring, M. 
Sibley, Mrs. M. B. 


Barrhead 
Drebert, E. H. 
Gaines, Julia V. 
Henley, B. E. 
Martin, Harold 
O’Brien, Margaret 
Van Wart, P. L. 
Bashaw 

Bolch, Nellie G. 
Crone, 

McDonald, Frances 
Mundy, Jennie 
Nelson, G. E. 


Pearson, L. T. 


Rasmussen, Mrs. F. A. 


Schultz, H. H. 
Scott, H. 
West, J. L. 


Battlebend 

Gibson, Mrs. G. 
Horn, J. B. 
Reinhart, Mrs. M. M. 


Battle Lake 
Freeman, Mrs. B. L. 


Bawl! 

Bowles, N. 
Kvittem, A. 
Lymburner, M. 
Lyle, J. E. 
McKenzie, F. E. 
Paul, M. L. 
Rhyason, M. 


Beauvallon 


Bowers, Dora 
Kalowski, S. 


Beiseker 

Doherty, Reta C. 
Gallagher, D. J. 
Graff, J. D. 
Bellevue 
McEachern, M. D. 


Bentley 
Chappell, Edgar A. 
Pomphrey, Mrs. G. M. 


Benton Station 
Williams, R. G. 


Bergen 

Neilson, D. S. 
Beverley 

Gerry, H. 
Hedges, Catherine 
Big Prairie 
McGoffin, Mrs. A. 
Swanson, D. I. 


Big Valley 
Aker, Mary E. 
Brown, M. I. 
Hall, L. G. 
Lundgren, V. O. 
Oke, A. L. 
Rook, M. H. 


Bindloss 
Charyck, John C. 
Grainger, P. 
Jackson, D. 


Bittern Lake 
Battrick, M. 
Nahirniak, C. 
Black Diamond 
Beckman, B. 
Godkin, M. 


Blackfalds 
Ansley, R. E. 
Byers, L. E. 
Holeton, M. M. 
Jenkins, Mrs. M. I. 
MacNicol, J. M. 
Bloomsbury 
Grant, W. J 
Bluesky 
Moorhouse, E. M. 
Bluffton 
Burdick, S. J. 
McGowan, M. I. 
Bonnyville 
Bourgeoin, H. E. 
Marcoux, Ivy F. 
Botha 

Murray, W. C. 
Boundary Creek 
Long, K. E. 
Bowden 
Davidson, M. M. 
Leppard, E. 
Bow Island 
Hyland, W. O. 
Boyle 

Thatcher, A. G. 
Brainard 

Hill, R. A. 
Wiebe, H. L. 
Bremner 

Dick, Mary Jane 
Breton 

Carroll, C. F. 
Hinds, F. E. 
Marcolin, Wm. 


Brightview 

Cummings, E. L. 
Treleaven, C. L. 
Yaremko, W. A. 


Brooks 

Banta, Bessie M. 
Horning, J. E. 
Mohr, E. A. 
Mohr, L. G. 


Brownfield 
MeMullen, M. 


Bruce 

Allen, H. T. 
Hergott, C. L. 
Herman, F’. D. 


Bruderheim 
Law, G. M. 
Seeley, Chas. 
Unterschultz, M. 


Bulwark 
Aspden, H. 
Dakin, M. 


Burdett 
James, H. 
Lange, V. 


Burtonsville 
Howlett, Doris 


Busby 
Ellett, Mrs. M. 


Byemoor 

Haire, Laura A. 
Howson, M. E. 
Reid, Mrs. S. T. 
Todd, M. E. 
Cadogan 
Jensen, J. C. 
Calling Lake 
Payne, C. 


Calmar 
Dittrich, B. 


Erickson, Mrs. C. R. 


Fors, W. R. 


Camrose 
Appleby, J. E. 
Burgar, Helen 
Burnham, H. 
Chisholm, M,. M. 
Danard, F. 
Foucar, Marjorie 
Hanley, M. 
Holm, Amanda 
Hopkins, E. C. 
Majakey, J. 
McCleary, C. H. 
McLaughlin, G. 
Nordtorp, G. S. 
Orr, O. A. 1. 
Olson, Marguerite 


Skaret, Mrs. Marsgt. 


Taylor, G 
Canmore 

Bailie, T. E. 
MacLeod, Munroe 
Macnab, M. L. 


Cappon 
Nelson, J. M. 


Carbon 

Connolly, J. A. 
Irwin, Edna M. 
Lacombe, Alice 
MacDonald, H. J. 
MacDonald, J. M. 
Neville, W. L. 
Ramsay, Bruce 
Ramsay, : 
Reed, A. E. 


Cardston 
Hendry, H. 
Munro, B. J. 
Snow, May 
Zemp, J. L. 
Carmangay 
Nowlin, E. D. 
Whitmarsh, F. J. 
Caroline 
McFadyen, M. 
Macklin, O. M. 
Carrott Creek 
Bishop, E. W. 


Carstairs 

Aarsby, C. L. B. 
DeBow, E. 
Dorsch, I. G. 
Paton, N. G. 
Carvel 

Farina, P. 


Castor 
Ausenhus, A. 
Bremner, E. M. 
Campbell, C. H. 
Eversman, L. 
Jestin, H. B. 
Smith, M. R. 


Cereal 
Greene, M. J. 
Long, M. E. 


Cessford 
Williams, Reba 


Chailey 

Lorenson, Margaret 
Champion 

Fleming, S. A. 
Kay, L 

Chancellor 

Barclay, A. W. 
Strom, A. M. 


Chauvin 

Armour, C. A. 

Clarke, I. H. 

Haire, L. A. 
Sigurdson, Mrs. H. P. 


Chedderville 
Upham, C. E 


Cherhill 
Darkes, H. J. 
Gillis, J. J. 


Chesterwold 
McAllister, K. 


Chigwell 
Farewell, Grace 
Chin 

Armer, M. H. 
Chinook 

Aune, Signe G. 
Emes, G. . 


Chipman 
Mohr, A. W. 


Clairmont 
Gudlangson, M. V. 


Clandonald 
Sharp, H. .M. 


Claresholm 
Dalgliesh, L. 
Foster, F. O. 
MacDonald, M. M. 
Martin, Karl 
Peterson, D. L. 


Clear Hills 
Cutt, Wm. T. 


Clivale 
Bell, Mrs. C. 


Clive 

Farnham, E. L. 

Hunt, Iva 

Kocher, Veda J. 
Lissack, Louise 
MacKinnon, C. M. 
Ringsage, Mrs. F. Jean 
Vanderzyl, G. 


Clover Bar 
Page, S. F. 
Steele, M. A. 
Cluny 

Courtney, H. A. 
Gervais, L. 
Harper, Doris E. 


Clyde ; 
Bishop, G. F. 
Fowler, J. E. 
Groombridge, M. E. 
Jamieson, Irene M. 
Coaldale 

Barrows, E. G. 
Elliott, L. N. 
Fawcett, M. G. 
Galbraith, J. A. 
King, Jennie 
Nolan, Bessie E. 
Thomas, Roy G. 
Weir, T. E. 
Willison, E. A, 
Coalhurst 

Adam, B. 
Allendorf, G. 
Merkley, M. G. 
Morrissey, C. A. 
Morrissey, Frances 
Rosewarne, E. L. 
Cochrane 
Johnson, M. 

Cold Lake 

Reid, F. R. 
Stonehocker, J. 


Coleman 
Houston, M. I. 
Johnston, L. M. 
Spillers, R. A. 


Compeer 
Martin, J. F. 
Six, Hazel M. 


Conjuring Creek 
Blondheim, N. E. 
Hughes, Mrs. E. 
Hughes, J. M. 


Consort 
Buxton, A. I. 
Fairlie, M. J. 


Long, Arthur F. 
Watson, F. H. 
Cork 


Melvin, Mrs. M. G. 


Coronado 
Surette, H. P. 


Coranation 
Adcock, L. E. 
Adcock, H. L. 
Adcock, B. M. 
Armstrong, V. 
Banks, 

Bickle, E. 
Boylan, A. F. 
Hardy, F. E. 
Hopps, F. 
Coutts 
Martin, G. D. 
Turner, I. 


McDonald, E. P. 
Pattinson, Jean A. 


Craigend 
Bradley, M. E. 
Craigmyle 
Capsey, F. S. 
Kary, H. G. 
Macdonald, M. V. 
McLean, J. H. 


Cremona 
Ray, Hazel 


Crossfield 
Collicutt, A. 
Fraser, Ina D. 
Smith-Steele, I. 
Stauffer, Ruth 
Cummings 
Harris, L. F. 


Czar 

Espedal, T. 
Evans, G. F. 
Hemphill, J. R. 
Johnson, Jessie 
Lambert, G. H. 
Rear, Mrs. F. 


Dalmead 
Amirault, D. J. 


Dapp 

Folk, D. C. 
Matheson, I. 
Daysland 

Gillies, H. J. 
Gillespie, Alice M. 
Houghton, N. A. 
Morin, S. ’ 
Potts, Susan M. 


Roper, Mrs. M. M. 


Sinke, Mrs. B. E. 
Standal, R. M. 
Stenson, Cora M. 


Del Bonita 
Venne, Ada 


Delburne 
Gilbert, G. W. 
Menzies, Marsgt. 
Metcalf, L. R. 
McLean, C. 
Delia 

Bell, Alice H. 
Craig, Mrs. I. E. 
Hicks, A. 
Leech, Mrs. Lily 
Thompson, A. L. 
Delph 

Mealing, G. R. 
Derwent 

Elson, E. S. 
Sakowsky, W. A. 
Uhryn, A. 
Desjarlais 
Svekla, N. 
Deville 
Challenger, E. P. 


ing already appeared in the April, 1931, issue of this magazine. ) 


Dewberry 
Cochrane, E. K. 
Trimble, A. R. 
White, Donabelle 


De Winton 
Shaw, E. F. 
Didsbury 


Arlendson, A. L. 
Dawson, Mrs. E. R, 
Huget, Aleda 
Hyde, Olive 
Klinck, Ruby M. 
Lundell, T. E. 
MacKenzie, Roxie 
McEwen, L. M. 
Reiber, A. W. 
Tuggle, Arrena A. 
Dinant 

Peterson, Cynthia 
Walker, Frank H. 


Dodds 

Ness, Esther 
Donalda 
Ekstrom, C. V. 
Kerr, S. R. 
Leboe, A. E. 
Pickering, A. M. 
Smith, E. T. 
Dorenlee 


Dore, Ivy M. 


Dover Court 
Fitchett, Gretta 


Dowling 
Nelson M. 


Downing 
Barkley, M. N. 


Drumheller 
Bryant, H. W. 
Gabriel, A. V. 
Hansen, M. 
Heywood, A. 
Ilsley, B. E, 
Johnson, 
Milligan, 
Rosaine, V. 
Sinclair, C. B. 
Stevenson, B. P. 
Wootten, F. W. Y. 


Duhamel 
Willson, Muriel 
Duchess 

Betton, F. 
Cameron, C. 
McConnell, G. M. 
Duffield 

Groom, K. H. 


Eagle Hill 
Morrison, Mrs. M. T. 
Willows, F. S. 
Youngs, D. M. 


Eckville 

Baldwin, E. C., 
Hill, L. I. 

Jones, G. V. 
Lewis, Mrs. E. M. 
Little, M. 


Edberg 
Abbott, C. E. 
Johnson, C. W. 
Thrasher, Eliz. 


Edgerton 
MacKenzie, I. J. 
York, J. J. 


Edson 

Brown, Muriel 
Cruttenden, E. 
Edmonds, G. C. F. 
Elliott, F. W. 
Hillaby, M. 
Jeffers, R. M. 
McDonald, M. 
McKeever, H. M. 
Peterson, R. A, 
Shove, B. 
Edwand 

Shubert, J. E. 
Egremont 
McQueen, L. L. 
Potter, Zelda E. 
Eldorena 
Sawchuk, A. 
Yatchew, J. 
Elkton 

Fisher, E. M. 
Wilson, E. H. 
Elmworth 
Macumber, A. L. 
Elnora 
Aikenhead, C. M. 


SEO 


J. 
R. 
A. 
E. 
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CORONA HOTEL 


Reasonable Rates 


Special Table d’Hote Dinner 
5:30 to 7:30—Fifty Cents 


Edmonton Alberta 


Swim in Edmonton’s 


Municipal Pools 


THE A.T.A. 


MAGAZINE 





Special Prices 


Permanents 


for 
Teachers’ Permanents 
Any Method 
ENQUIRE AT DESK 


y Yy COUGHLIN’S 
iO The Capitol 
Beauty Parlors 
EDMONTON 
Dorothy Gray Cosmetics 
Ogilvie Sisters’ Scalp Treatment 





VARSITY TUCK SHOP 


(Remodelled) 


SAFE, SANE, SANITARY, SALUBRIOUS 
HEALTHY, HELPFUL, HYGIENIC 


Experienced, Expert Management 
THE POOLS ARE LOCATED AT 
South Side 


West End - 
East End 





— 


QUICK SERVICE—REASONABLE RATES 
(Opposite University) 





Phone 
Riverside Park—32592 
119 St. and 103 Ave.—83222 


Borden Park—73122 EDMONTON 


ALBERTA 























“SELECTED TALKING PICTURE PROGRAMS” 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 


EMPRESS |MONARCH | DREAMLAND |PRINCESS 
July 2-3-4 July 9-10-11 July 4-6-7 July 10-11 


LLOYD HUGHES Ng ul Winnie Lightner and GEORGE ARLISS 
i S K Ppy Joe E. Brown in 
Mi 3 
THE SKY from Percy Crossby’s 


aa oy : “The 
RAIDERS” | Sit Tight 


Millionaire’ | 
ST. JOSEPH’S UNIVERSITY COLLEGE | 


































famous Cartoon 





Characters 














An ideal Residence for 
Re fd Teachers during the 
ed 
’ Summer Months 


Just opposite the % 
Medical Building if 


Rates Reasonable 


THE BURSAR EDMONTON, ALTA. 











“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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Enchant 
Boe, A. M. 
Elliason, K. T. 


Endiang 

Cameron, I. 
Crawford, B. 
Scott, W. B. 


Entwistle 
Chambers, K. 


Erskine . 
Aldridge, Al 
Donaldson, Q. 
Jater, E. A. 
Steele, P. H. 


Evansburg 
Green, E. E. 
Smith, G. R. 
Excel 
Young, 
Fabyan 
Ballentine, H. L. 
McPherson, Catherine 
Westbrook, R. M. 
Fallis 

Condon, Annie 

Falun 

McKenzie, G. J. 
McLeod, D. F. 
Timofeefe, Z. N. 
Fareham 

Theodore, B. 
Fairview 

Clark, Jas. L. 
Fawcett 

McLachlan, A. H. 
Federal 

Coops, Mrs. V. B. 
Ferintosh 

Bentley, G. I. 
Hanson, Vivian 
Johnstone, J. C. 
Peterson, Eliz. 


R. O. 


Wilson, Joyce 
Fleet 
Ekman, W. 


Lundrigan, Mrs. E. C. 
Pritchard, R. O. 


Foothills 
Marsh, J. H. 


Fork Lake 

Aide, G. T. 

Ft. Saskatchewan 
Clegg, A. H. 
Griffin, W. E. 
Griffin, Mrs. W. E. 
Shackleton, M. C. 
West, Amy 
Whitson, H. G. 


Forestburg 

Banks, Olga A. 
Hills, Myrtle I. 

Ft. Vermilion 
Springbett, B. M. 
Foremost 
Mainwaring, G. M. 


Fort Kent 
Rowswell, K. J. 


Gadsby 
McIntosh, W. C. 
Steele, S. 
Thrasher, O. 


Gainford 

June, May 
Galahad 

Boldt, P. F. 
Lysne, M. S. 
Macneil, V. A. 
Neameyer, F. 
Oberg, Inga 
Paulson, Beulah 
Reed, L. 


Garfield 
Matheson, E. J. 


Ghost Pine Creek 
Clark, Mrs. N. S. 
Davidson, C. J. 
Nash, D. I. 
Gibbons 

Johnson, E. 
Girouxville 
Boucher, M. B 
Gleichen 
Gorrill, 
Glendon 
Drader, C. W. A. 
Fraser, K. W. 
Procyk, A. M. 
Sherk, R. M. 
Glenford 
Marsden, A. 
Glenwoodville 
Nelson, I. C 
Goddard 
Laqua, 


J. F. 


E. A. 
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Golden Spike 
Dersch, L. H 


Grainger 
Graham, Grace L. 
Lobb, Amelia V. 


Granlea 
Mumby, H. 
Grande Prairie 
Hotson, H. J. 
Upshall, B, A. 
Granum 
Arnegard, O. 


Gratz 
Talbot, M. E. 


Greencourt 
Leslie, C. M. 
McCalla, A. L. 


Greenshields 
McDonald, C. J. 


Gunn 
Moore, Mrs. E. H. 
Young, E. J 


Halkirk 

Ellingson, J. L. 
McLaughlin, D. C. 
Hanna 
Bigelow, I. 
Carrier, A. H. 
Cook, J. McL. 
Golley, J. 
Law, Isabel A. 
McDonald, P. 
Nelson, A. V. 
Prime, A. W. 
Purdy, Mrs. 
Sadler, F. 
Wise, M. B. 


Hardisty 

Clarke, Geo. 
Johnson, M. V. 
Smith, Mrs. E, A. 


Hattonford 
Donnelly, Waltrude 


Edith 


Leighs, H. E. 
Hay Lakes 
Kilpatrick, R. A. 
Kjorlien, Thelma 
McCoy, Anna 
Hayter 
Clipperton, B. E. 


Creighton, K. T. 
Thompson, A. A. 


Wetter, A. B. 
Haynes 

Qison, L. M. 
Hazeldean 
Wolters, R. H. 
Heath 

Pierce, M. E. 
Heatherdown 
Albrecht, A. F. 
Heisler 

Boyle, M. M 
Leeb, W. J. 
Maloney, J. S. 
Herronton 
Nicholls, A. M. 
High River 
Banister, H. L. O. 
Brown, 

Casey, Ivan 
Kelly, J. M. 
Marshall, D. 
Highvale 
Williams, M. L. 
Hilda 


Mitchell, D. E. 
Underwood, E. M. 
Underwood, E. 
Hill Spring 
Fisher, Ethel 
Hindville 

Wolters, Freida M. 
Hoadley 

Parker, Alice 
Hobbema 

Falla, Mabel 
Tanner, R. 
Holborn 

Wells, T. H. 


Deby, C. E. 
Giebelhous, Clara 


- Kawalilak, Mary 


Hendrickson, Thea 
Johnson, Wm. 

McGee, A. 
MacPherson, M. Ronola 
McRitchie, D. G. 
Seecombe, D. M. 
Simonson, A. 

Thomas, O. P. 


Home Glen 
Aunger, B. 


Hope Valley 
Gerwin, M. E. 


Hughenden 
Bullock, M. 


Hussar 

Fletcher, G. H. 
Sykes, M. A. 
Hythe 

Bricker, Mrs. E. V. 
McBain, D. 


Iddesleigh 
De Smidt, M. V. 


Inland 

Perrich, W. E. 
Innisfail 
Aylesworth, N. M. 
Faught, D. 
Moffatt, A. E. 
Hodge, Mrs. A. 


Quantz, E. A. 
Robinson, D. M. 
Wenstrom, M. E. 
Willis, E. W. 
Innisfree 

Allan, E. M. 
Dean, W. R. 
Mansell, F. 
Podealuk, E. 
Woloshyn, S. F. 
Iola 

Brady, Mrs. E. M. 
Irma 

Murdoch, G. M. 
Reeds, I. S. 
Scott, B. H. 
Stewart, E. C. 
Irricana 

Ruskin, S. G. 
Islay 

Allen, M. E. 
Jarrow 


Bowen, G. E. 
Doherty, H. L. 


McNabb, P. 
Saul, Grant M. 
Jarvie 


McNown, Arnetta 
Roddick, A. M. 


Jeffrey 
Redmond, C. 


Jenner 
Murphy, M. T. 


Kahwin 
Elaschuk, V. 


Kavanagh 
Jesperson, E. 


Kelsey 

Ceaser, G. V. 

Wilcox, M. E. 

Killam 

Findlay, W. E. 

Justik, J. C. 

Laughlin, R. E. 

Millar, E. 

Orr, A. G. 

Price, E. M. 
Richardson, Mrs. J. W. 
Ruzicka, Anna M. 
Sinclair, J. M. 

Still, E. 
Williams, 
Kingman 
Butchart, W. R. 
Hammerburg, Agnes 
Simonson, D. 


Doris 


Kinsella 
Atzinger, Ida 
LaRue, N. 
Magrath, G. 


Kinuso 

Crawford, C. H. L. 
Kirriemuir 

Thornton, E. M. 
Kitscoty 

Leadley, R. A. 

Place, S. 

Patnoe, V. E. 
Rideout, E. M. 
Sutherland, Mrs. T. P. 


Kleskun Hill 
Black, W. R. 


Knee Hill Valley 
Larson, Mrs. H. 
Murchison, A. 
Kopernick 
Nikiforuk, B. N. 
Lacombe 

Banks, M. C. 
Chisholm, D. 
Hurley, Mrs. E. G. 
Marshall, B. M. 
McDonald, H. 
Macnab, Jean 
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Patton, A K. 
Pearce, G. E. 
Sharp, W. H. 
Smith, E. I. 

Tyrrell, F. A. 
Wettstein, P. 
Young, E. P. 


Lac La Biche 
Hammond, J. A. 


Lafond 
Lalonde, R. S. 


Lakesend 
Houghlund, R. E. 
Kirkwood, Mrs. L. V. 


Lamont 

Coxford, M. T. 
McCartney, R. C. 
Langdon 

Staves, M. 

Lea Park 
David, V. 
Leavitt 

Cahoon, D. A. 
Leduc 

Bruce, R. L. 
Lehane, A. 
Liemen, Marst. 
McHugh, Mrs. J. F. 


Leslieville 
Aweock, C. C. 
Graham, L. M. 
Hansen, N. 


Lessard 
Masur, H. J. 


Lindale 
Stronach, R. 


Lineham 
Goode, J. A. 


Lisburn 
Bacon, 


Lomond 
Johnson, A. F. 
Lothrop 
Seott, Alice M. 


Lougheed 

Clark, A. H. 
Fouty, Mrs. A. E. 
Johnston, H. W. 
Large, B 
McNamara, Mrs. 
Paull, M 

Payne, E. G. 
Showman, Mary 
Strachan, Charlotte 


M. A. 


oO. M. 


Tookey, K. 

Tookey, Mrs. E. M. 
Voorhees, E, M. 
Lousana 


Adams, Jean 
Foster, Thelma 
Smith, Geo. E. 
Loyalist 

Bower, Ida 

Lucky Strike 
Burgess, Mrs. E. K. 


Lundbreck 
Cartwright, E. I. 
Penn, F. A. 
Penn, V. F. 
Luscar 
Hughes, R. J. 


Magnolia 

Sirnis, L. 
Magrath 

Gibb, J. L. 
Hamilton, E. 
Hood, M. W. 
Poulsen, E. R. 
Mahaska 

Carter, G. 
Majorville 
Wright, E. J. 
Mallaig 
McCormick, Mrs. M. 
Manola 
Bramley-Moore, G. 
Manville 

Brady, G. K. 
Cunningham, Mrs. J. A. 
Hanning, H. 
Tully, N. S. 
Manyberries 
Hollershaw, H. J. 
Mapova 

Lakusta, O. H. 
Markerville 
Conaty, G. M. 
Marlboro 
Williams, Mrs. A. 
Marwayne 
Anderson, W. A. 
David, John 
Hollington, May 
MacKay, H. E. 
Nickless, D. M. 


Maughan, 
Anderson, Emma 


Mayerthorpe 
Abbott, E. 


Mazeppa 
Brown, A. L. 


Mecheche 
Morrow, M. C. 


Meeting Creek 
Lawson, M. 


Mercoal 

Howie, A. M. 
Metiskow 
Harney, L. T. 
Sparks, K. W. 
Milk River 
Brooks, V. R. 
MacKenzie, K. F. 
Millerfield 
Gilmour, D. H. 


Millet 

Foster, J. L. 
Foster, L. M. 
Gilles, J. W. 
Heslup, E. M. 
Kubicek, R. P. 
MeMillan, H. 
McManus, M. A. 
Neil, M. 

Smith, Annie H. 


Milo 

Peterson, I. L. 
Minburn 
Hardman, H. 
Mirror 

Baugh, J. F. 


Carruthers, H. M. 
Johnson, E. 
Marshall, Beulah L. 
Oldring, George 
Ray, N. V. 
Stevenson, M. M. 
Whealon, A. E. 


Mirror Landing 


Hume, A. E 
Monitor 
Fleming, G. 


Moen, Mrs. G. 
McCallum, M. J. 
McRae, K 


Morecambe 
Bokovay, S. J. 
Smith, Helen E. 


Morinville 
Fitzgerald, W. P. 
Loiseau, S. T. 
Wilson, Alice A. 


Mossleigh 

O’Neil, R. 
Muirhead 
Wilson, Nellie W. 
Mulga 
Fitzgerald, M. 


Mundare 
Pugh, D. E. 
Yuhem, Peter 


Munson 

Edwards, J. A. 
Edwards, G, H. 
Hudson, M. A. 
Lavers, Mrs. O. R. 


Lyster, I. J. 
Myrnam 
Hargrove, W. F. 
McLennan 
MacKay, C. 
Robison, H. 
Thordarson, M. 
Macleod 

Boldt, P. J. 
Carey, W. A. 


Gammon, T. D. 
Griffin, Janet 
Russell, H. I. 
Stewart, H. E. 
Nacmine 
Poland, A. W. 
Namaka 

Scheer, G. A. 
Nampa 

Quesnel, Lillian 
Nanton 
Sweeney, J. M. 
Nemiskam 
Larson, C. A. 
Nestow 

Gamble, Wm. C. 
Neutral Hills 
Holmberg, Olga A. 


Nevis 
Birdsell, I. C. 
New Brigden 


Westerlund, K. M. L. 
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New Dayton 
Gilmore, Mrs. L. 
Osborn, Alice 


New Norway 
Baird, A. B. 
Cottrell, Elsie 
Hamren, Mrs. J. F. 
Kruger, Evelyn 
Lovgren, I 

Olstad, Eleanor 
New Sarepta 
Hasson, Mrs. C. E, 
Stuart, J. E. 


Nobleford 
Cox, Donalda 


Nordegg 
Baker, M. B. 


North Fork 
Porter, W. M. 
Ohaton 
Fitzgerald, M. M. 
Wilson, Lila M. 
Hendrickson, Olianna 
Saboe, A. M 
Sprague, C. A. 
Okotoks 

Ballard, C. O. 
Checkley, L. W. 


Olds 

Boenig, Mrs. E. 
Butchart, T. V. 
Levagood, M. L. 
Platt, L. M. 
Scott, Arthur H. 
Sharpe, B. P. 
Stewart, R. E. 
Yule, M. B. 


Onefour 
Thomson, 


Orion 
Allen, C. E. 


Owlseye 

Henderson, N. M. 
Oyen 

Evans, E. G. 
Freebury, G. P. 
Robinson, Mrs, A. C. 


Parkland 
Ames, E. S. 


Pathfinder 
Gereluk, Z. 


Patience 
Bullock, E. 
Lenz, Emma 
Hough, O. A. 


Pearce 
Coutts, M. E. 


Peace River 
Barry, O. 
Burns, M. 
Giesen, O. G. 
Hawes, M. 


M. A. 


Peno 

Hemphill, R. B. 
Savitsky, P. 
Perryvale 
Thompson, J. G. 
Todd, M 

Philips 

Piscia, Mrs. H. E. 
Picture Butte 
Finley, I. M. 
Lewis, T. L. 

Mais, M. 

Pincher Creek 
Bull, M. E. 
Cameron, Marg. I. 
Colclough, E. 
Joyce, J. O 
Joyce, Norma 
Tucker, E. V. C. 
Williams, Bessie 
Poe 

Attwood, E. B. 
Pollockville 
Summerbell, R. W. 
Ponoka 
Abercrombie, E. B. 
Adams, A i 
Bennett, L. M. 
Cissell, E. L. 
Cline, H. J. 
Creighton, R. 
Gee, Lois J. 

Gill, Mrs. E. B. 
Glendinning, E. H. 
Huff, Grace 

Kay, Edna M. 
Krefting, E. 

Marr, B. A. 
Nelson, O. F. 
Newsham, M. E. 
Part, M. G. 

Tees, B. M. 
Ward, A. J. 
Whitehorn, J. M. 
Williams, G. 
Zimmerman, E. L. 
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Prestville 
Mallandaine, M. 


Provost 

Cable, G. C. 
Ironfield, W. W. 
Lipsey, D. M. 
Macdonald, A. A. 
Olson, M. A. 
Pickard, Anna 
Rees, R. E. 
Prosperity 
Bentley, A. M. 


Radway 
Gereluk, U. C. 
Penchuk, Wm. 
Rainbow 
Howard, A. M. 


Raley 


Parker, Mrs. M. S. 


Ranfurly 
Grekul, W. E. 


Rat Lake 
Toop, I. 
Raymond 
Hicken, O. J. 
McColl, Mrs. B. 
Meldrum, V. 
Redcliff 
Thacker, B. E. 
Red Deer 
Cody, H. J. 
Gaskell, C. 
Graham, M. 
Petersen, E. R. 
Pollock, L. 


Redland 
Landels, B. F. 


Red Star 
McLeod, K. 


Redwater 
Onofreyo, M. 


Red Willow 
Hollinshead, J. L. 
Rimbey 
Eritsland, E. M. 
Forde, H. V. 
Forsell, Vivian 
Irwin, Beulah 
Stuart, Esta L. 


Robb 
Brodie, Mrs. A. M. 


Rochester 
Cunningham, A. B. 
Warren, Fred S. 


Rochfort Bridge 
McIntosh, C. 
Northey, L. M. 


Rockyford 
Bradwell, C. 
Cheer, E. M. 
Gourlay, F. I. 
Rocky Mtn. House 
Alexander, E. B. 
Teskey, M. I. 
Weekes, C. A. 
Wynne, F’ 
Rocky Rapids 
Gamble, Mary 


Rosalind 
Skattebo, E. G. 


Roseberg 
Luyton, C. 
Roselea 

Benson, Gladys 


Rosebud 

Ash, Annie 

La Fontaine, L. 
Petts, M. 


Rosedale 
Dart, M. E. 


Round Hill 
McKinley, L. 


Rowley 
Hawkins,. R. S. 
Stewart, K. D. 


Roycroft 
Dobell, E. C. 
Platzer, F. V. 
Saul, D. M. 


Rumsey 
Barber, F. W. 
Birdsell, Ina 
Wilson, M. P. 


Ryley 

Jacobson, Austa 
Sangudo 

Logan, M. E. 
Scapa 

Burke, R. F. 
Penman, Alex. 
Schuler 


MacGougan, M. E. 
Scollard 
Thornton, D. C. 


Scotfield 
Phillips, J. G. 


Sedalia 

Morrow, E. 
Sedgewick 
Blakeney, C. E. 
Falla, Arthur B. 
Ferguson, Z. L. 
Huffman, Isabel 
Johnson, T. F. 
McKenzie, M. O. 


Park, Mrs. L. 
Shelton, C. E. 
Seebe 


Manning, Alice A. 
Seven Persons 
Fraser, L. H 
Sexsmith 
McFarlane, Lorna 
McFarlane, L. W. 
Mackay, Mrs. Anna 
Macnab, I. 
Sutherland, A. M. 
Sibbald 
Gustofson, M. 
Halbert, B. G. 
Hutchison, A. S. 
Snyder, B. A. 


Silver Heights 
Armstrong, G 
Skiff 

Bird, Ivy E. 
Smoky Lake 
Braschuk, M. 
Radomsky, J. W. 
Yaremko, Thea 


S. Cooking Lake 
McEachern, D. S. 
Spirit River 
Chamberlain, Marg. 
Henderson, J. M. 
Simmons, K. M. 
Swanson, Robina 
Springdale 
Clayton, Rose 
Standard 

Betts, M. 

Wilson, Lillian 
Stanmore 
MacDonald, Agnes 


Stavely 
Brenton, D. M. 
Dullea, M. T. 
Gordon, L. L. 


Stettler 
Bjorkgren, S. 
Brohman, S. 
Brown, A. R. 
Gish, W. K. 
Knight, G. E. 
Stony Plain 
Lutz, Elizabeth 
McLean, J. 
Mills, W. F. 
Robertson, R. L. 
Strathmore 
Crellin, J. A. 
Crowther, S. H. 
Folk, M, A. 
Short, Julia 
Streamstown 


MacNaughton, M. G. 


White, H. C. 
Strome 

Elgaaen, A. O. 
Gordon, Sadie M. 
Lenhart, Helen 
Reed, K. 

Spohn, M. 

St. Michael 
Krezanoski, M. 
McNamara, C. J. 
St. Paul 
Lessard, Anna 
Stubno 

Osmack, M. J. 
Sundance 
Williams, Ione 
Sundre 

Dougan, E. D. 
Rolston, R. M. 
Sunnybrook 
Tarney, Mrs. R. I. 
Sunnynook 
MacKenzie, C. E. 
Sunset House 
Drapaka, V. 

St. Edouard 
Hart, Fred E. 
Swalwell 

Parker, Edna B. 
Sylvan Lake 
Woima, E. V. 
Taber 

Brown, G, Ewart 


Gidman, Mrs. S. 
Meikle, E. 
Peterson, B. 
Price, O. M. 
Teskey, H. G. 
Tufteland, G. 

Van Orman, W. J. 


Talbot 
Kilborn, A. C. 
Tees 

Duguid, E. 


Durrant, E. C. 
Golley, Mrs. R. T. 
Telfordville 
Garrett, W. P. 
Voaklander, F. 
Thorhild 

Hall, D. D. 


Three Hills 
Colburn, Doris E. 


Dickinson, Mrs. J. M. 


Gray, Martha 
Maki, E. E. 
Shea, H. A. 
Tilley 

Scott, Ruby E. 


Tod Creek 
Crowder, B. A. 


Tofield 

Baines, E. N. 
Bell, Bessie 
Booth, M. 
Bullock, J. T. 
Freeman, P. M. 
Jeffrey, L. B. 
Lindbergh, L. H. 
Lomas, R. E 
Walker, E. C. 
Wingrove, R. 
Tolland 

Danby, A. P. 


Topland 
Stauffer, M. O. 


Torlea 
Crimmin, P. V. 


Torrington 

Brielsman, N. 
Carlson, E. I. 
Hehn, Edna D. 


Trochu 
Lochtie, M. J. 


Turner Valley 
Gould, Mrs. R. 


Two Hills 
Buk, J. P. 
Hamar, D. 
Soldan, M 


Uncas 
Lackey, D. A. 


Usona 
McLean, S. A. 


Valhalla 
Saunders, O. 


Vauxhall 
Bailey, L. L. 


Vegreville 
Collison, Mrs. M. E. 
Luckovich, M. 
Miller, E. C. 
McLeod, B. R. 
Wright, A. I. 


Vermilion 

Bury, D. E. 
Irving, N. A. 
Johnson, Helen E. 
Wilson, M. E. 


Veteran 
Devereux, D. 
Embree, Mrs. M. 
Garvey, E. P. 
Milaney, F. J. 
Price, A. 
Sundberg, J. 
Viking 

Bissell, Jennie 
Clark, lb 
Gilbert, Ss. “Gertrude 
Gallagher, H. M. 
Hall, Anna 
Mallot, Frances E. 
McPhie, L. A. 
Morris, A. A. 
Peterson, D. E. 
Rogers, H. B. 
Sheets, D. 
Stimpson, H. C. 
Wilson, Isabella 


Vilna 
McCaugherty, L. A 
O’Connor, J. 
Vimy 

Morin, C. E. 
Vulcan 

Boulter, F. 

Fair, L. G. 

Irvine, W. L. 
Lebeau, M. 


Nowlin, M. A. 
Sigurdson, J. 


Wainwright 
McLean, Mrs. B. A. 
MeNern, M 
Treffry, Mrs. P. Vv. 
Walsh 


Longhurst, G. M. 
Peacock, I. M. 


Warburg 

Van Hook, C. Z. 
Warden 
Clooney, Mrs. V. 
Wardlow 

Allan, H. H. 


Warner 

Bloomer, A, C. 
Gishler, E. 

Jenkins, Marjorie M. 
Millhaem, R 
Moffatt, E. K. 
Wright, J. A. 
Warwick 

Linke, Mrs. M. M. 
Waskatenau 
McAllister, J. A. K. 
Vance, Freddie E. 
Watcheer 

Mayhew, F. G. 
Tuff, D. E. 


Waterglen 

Bolch, Mrs. K. 
Warspite 

Blair, Allan B. 
Sutherland, Helen D. 


Waterton Lakes Park 
Kimmis, S. O. 
Waugh 

Gill, E. B. 

Kalancha, Z. 


Waybrook 
Quesnel, Mrs. I. 
Wayne 

Fowler, H. M. 
Westlock 
Bauer, G. E. 
Currey, M. S. 
Stanton, M. M. 
Sterling, W. R. 
Webb, M. 


Wetaskiwin 
Abbott, B. R, 
Brodersen, A. C. 
Bergen, Laurine 
Christie, G. E. 
Corbett, E. V. 
Cummings, A. M. 
Facey, F. 
Fletcher, Thos. 
Freeman, Mrs. E. K. 
Greiner, V. A 
Henderson, M. 
Irvine, A. 
Johnstone, E. O. 
Johnstone, V. A. 
Kadlec, A 

Kulak, J. 
McLaughlin, M. 
McLean, J. C. 
Meyer, E. O. 
Moseson, Marsgt. 
Munn, Mrs. B. A. 
Nelson, N. V. 
Sherbeck, M. J. 
Walker, E. B. 


Westward Ho 
Paton, H. J. 


White Court 
Kain, K. M. 
Whitelaw 
McCue, O 


Wildmere 
Johnston, G. 
Wildwood 

Bayly, A. G. 
Egbert, D. M. 
Sweet, Mrs. Olga E. 
Willesden Green 
Ecklund, 
Willingdon 
Hackett, John T. 
Samoil, Mrs. M,. 
Savich, A. 
Winnifred 
Henningsgard, A. 
Woodglen 
McLeod, Mae 
Wood River 
Carter, Connie 


Wrentham 

Rollag, G. I. 
Youngstown 

Brown, Marg. 
Goodbrand, M. 
Newman, Mrs. K. E. 
Shoults, W. A. 





Zawale 
Pillott, G. B. 
EDMONTON 


Allison, ©. J. 
Allison, W. S. 
Anderson, E. C. 
Ainlay, H. D. 
Ainsworth, E. 
Argue, Marion 
Blain, C. K. 
Bendle, F. J. 
Bendle, Mrs. B. I. 
Beckwith, E. M. 
Bird, M. aren 
Buchanan, J. C. 
Buchanan, M. O. 
Bearisto, B. M. 
Brown, A. D. 
Burns, Helen A. 
Bell, Marg. W. 
Battrick, B. M. 
Botsford, G. F. 
Bruce, B. W. 
Bruce, Mrs. I. 
Bissell, I. B. 
Brown, Mrs. A. M. 
Baker, S 
Bennett, M. 
Burns, Edith G. 
Brown, Mae S. 
Brushett, S. B. 
Bailey, P. S. 
Botsford, Nellie 
Black, T. E. 
Crozier, M. A. 
Crockford, M. 
Curtis, H. H. 
Colter, R. K. 
Crilley, A. M. 
Conquest, G. R. 
Clark, H. C. 
Clark, R. V. 
Chestnut, E. L. 
Churchill, S. H. 
Chadderton, E. 
Currie, A. B. 
Cupples, R. M. 
Crang, F. 
Cameron, D. K. 
Cromb, W. T. 
Chapman, L. V. 
Cato, E. M. 
Carswell, H. M. 
Cameron, A. V. 
Campbell, M. C. 
Crough, E. M. 
Cannell, P. 
Dain, E. W. 
Derby, M. 
Deverell, A, F. 
Dobson, H. E. 
Donaldson, E. 
Duke, L. M. R. 
Davies, G. L. 
Daly, E. L. 
Diller, D. 
Davis, Doris L. 
Deeton, Helen H. 
Draper, J. E. 
Elliott, C. G. 
Elliott, Jean R. 
Edwards, U. 
Ewart, M. L. 
Edgar, C. K. 
Eagleson, J. N. 
Fyffe, Bessie I. 
Fitzsimmons, N. S. 
Forbes, H. M. 
Fraser, W. 
Fleming, W. S. 
Flett, L. M. 
Faweett, J. 
Faweett, V. A. 
Field, E. L. 
Francis, E. 
Forester, Edith 
Friend, A. 
Gibbs, C. L. 
Garlough, E. 
Gallimore, C. W. 
Geary, M. L. 
Gamble, J. H. 
Gerry, Louise 
Gilles, E. J. 
Goettsch, E. L. 
Hagar, B. 

Hull, Thyra 
Hunt, Flo. 
Humphreys, H. L. 
Hughes, T. E. 


Howard, J. R. 
Hilton, M. J. 
Hallock, Florence 
Haslam, A 
Harman, G. G 
Haw, O. V. 
Holley, A. M. 
Hill, F. M. 

Hill, D. K. 


Henderson, M. W. 
Harding, H. B. 
Hunter, J. R. 
Hay, E. L. 
Hyde, E. E. 
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Joudry, E. L. 
Johnson, Daisy 
Johnstone, Irene 
Jonason, Margt. 
Junkin, D. M. 
Kelly, W. J. 
King, Chas. 
Kennedy, Maj. H. 
Kern, Edith M. 
Knight, Mrs. P. 
Knight, Muriel 
Limpert, V. E. 


Leaver, H. R. 
Luck, E. L. 
Lyle, A. D. 
Long, E. 
Lange, O. 
Lawrence, B. 
Le Blane, R. 


Livingstone, Margt. 
Long, Alison 
Lomas, Mrs. E. 
Malane, B. 
Matthews, E. C. 
Misener, G. D. 
Megrath, A. M. 
Munro, L. F. 
Millions, A. O. 
Might, A. E. 
Munroe, M. B. 
Martin, C. M. 
Martin, Mrs. M. J. 
Martin, Clare 
Merryweather, E 
Megrath, 

Meakin, J. 
Mathers, E. G. 
Magee, H 

Marion, G. 
Mooney, V. E. 
Murray, Claude 
Murray, Winnifred 
Mercer, M 
Masson, Mrs. 'F, M. 
Manser, C. 
Morson, K. S. 
McConnell, J. B. 
McCoy, F. G. 
McDonald, I. 
McGavin, G. 
McGuire, L. E. 
MeNeil, H. C. 
MeNeil, J. M. 
MacDiarmid, J. 
MacKay, Catherine 
McKenzie, E. 
McNaught, R. A. 
McKim, A. B. 
McGuire, J. 
MacDougall, W. D. 
McKee, O. 
MacGregor, M. S. 
McCaughey, E. F. 
McLeod, Mrs. B. J. 


McCaig, Alix. 

oe ng ge § Mae 
Nash, R 

Neill, J. 

Nicol, J. T. 
Niddrie, J. G. 
Parnell, L. G. 


Parkhill, Mrs. W. C. 
Porteous, Bessie 
Paskins, E 

Page, J. P. 
Pennock, Mrs. M. B. 
Petrie, D. A. 
Parsons, E. 
Perry, M. E. 
Rosborough, A. E. 
Roxburgh, J. M. 
Robertson, Geo. W. 
Robinson, E. R 
Ross, G. L. 
Ricker, M. B. 
Raver, H. J. 
Russell, A. C. 
Roberts, Annie C., 
Reith, Margt. 
Rogers, Anna J. 
Rockwell, L. I. 
Rose, P. B. 
Shaw, O. J. 
Sheppard, R. S 
Simpson, M. §S. 
Smith, W. L. 
Switzer. E. M. 
Shortliffe, D. L. 
Seller, Mrs. C. E. 
Sim, A. G. 
Sutherland, F. G. 
Scarborough, Cc. M. 
Spartin’g, Alva 
Syer, C. B. 

Shaw, Olive J. 
Simpson, B. E. 
Stinson, G. 
Sutherland, C. A 
Smith, Cora E. 
Strachan, J. M. 
Sutherland, E. 
Sinclair, J. G. 
Skitch, A. J. 
Smith, Emma E. 
Scott, Mrs. B. H. 
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Smith, Vera E. 
Swanson, V. 
Sellars, A. 


Taylor, J. G. 
Towerton, H. J. 
Thom, H. W. 
Tompkins, M. A. 
Tanner, H. E. 
Teetzel, M. E. 
Taylor, R. D. 
Turner, J. R. 
Torrance, E. M. 
Thompson, Grace 


Waite, A. 
Wagner, W. P. 
Walker, I. 
Walls, M. E. 
Walton, I. G. 


Wilkinson, Mrs. B. 


Williams, Lena 
Wade, Eva 
Wild, Edith 
White, Leo J. 


Whitehead, Mrs. G. 


Wilson, M. M. 
Walker, S. Jean 


Young, Mabel E. 
Young, M 
Younie, J. A. 


CALGARY 
Asselstine, C. V. 
Asselstine, E. B. 
Adair, P. F. 
Alford, E. 
Badcock, G. D. 
Brecken, P. R. 
Beveridge, I 
Beacom, H. 
Barclay, E. C. 
Brock, M. W. 
Brown, G. 
Blakeley, O. I. 
Bowden, S. T. 
Breckon, Isabel 


Bagnall, Mrs. L. A. 


Brand, N. S. 
Bickell, D. E. 
Bishop, Bertha 
Bishop, Gertrude 
Campbell, E. D. 
Cowan, A. M. 
Cromie, G. 

Cook, B. L. 
Collinson, Geo. H. 
Carsley, Mrs. S. E. 
Clark, M. A. 
Chandler, P. C. 
Cartwright, H. D. 
Cooper, W. H. 
Dickson, H. F. 
Dunlop, H. M. 
Davies, M. E. 
Douglas, Chas. C. 
Elliott, Jennie 
Ewing, J. C. 
Ferguson, J. D. 
Forsyth, R. B 
Florendine, A. 
Fitch, M. 
Finlayson, Jennie 
Florendine, R. B. 
Freeman, H. 
Giles, M. C. 
Hollinshead, G. F. 
Howarth, Mrs. S. P. 
Hedley, E. I. 
Hobbs, H. 
Hinton, H. S. 
Ireton, J. M. 
Irwin, W. F. 
James, N. 


Kaulbach, L. 
Kennedy, N. J. 


Laing, C. R. 
Laurie, J. L. 
Leppard, C. E. 
Liesemer, A. J. E. 


THE A.T.A. MAGAZINE 


Love, H. B. 
Lunn, G. F. 
Mathison, Agnes L. 
Meiklejohn, K. B. 
Moore, M. B. 
Mahood, S. 
Maberley, A. C. L. 
Moore, K. E, 
Main, J. H. 
Maxwell, J. 
Machon, G. E. 
Millar, B. O. 
McCracken, E. M. 
McRae, A. 
McKellar, K. 
MacLeod, R. S 
McKinnon, F. S. 
MecMeekin, Geo. 


Norton, D. 
Nelson, M. F. 


Pulleyblank, W. G. E. 


Peattie, R. M. 
Panabaker, H. C. 
Parker, F. 

Rush, E. 

Redel, A. F. 
Sadler, M. J. 
Scott, W. W. 
Sinclair. E. R. 
Speakman, F. 
Stanley, T. E. A. 
Smith, M. K. 
Sadler, H. E. 
Smith, Violet M. 
Smith, Edgar T. 
Sage, W. G. 
Stickle, Mrs. J. 
Tait, Helen J. 
Todd, Florence 
Trennum, M. 
Verge, J. W. 
Webb, R. D. 
Webb, W. S. 
Watts, M. L. 
Wonnacott, A. E. 


Jasper National Park 


Wylie, M. C. 
Ward, F. C. 
LETHBRIDGE 
Bruce, H. H. 
Conn, J. 
Ashton, B. 
Birch, A. J. 
Collins, P. J. 
Currie, Mary I. 
Brandow, C. E. 
Flett, U. A. 


Hawthorne, E. E. 


Boles, E. 
McLeod, Mrs. A. 
Bernard, E. M. 
Cusler, V. L. 
Carruthers, .M. 
Metcalfe, —_ 
Jones, K. 
Morris, i 
Kadlec, M, L. 
Nicol, J. B. 
Rossiter, M. L. 
Gray, V. 
Shields, S. F. 


Parker. Laura E. 


MacLaine, S. 
Boyden, M 
James, H. 
Lange, M. 
McEachern, C. 
Roberts, D. 
Smeaton, C. 
McQueen, D. 
Clark, M. E. 
Brodie, Zz Ss. 
McKee, M - a 
McLeod, M. O. 
Thomas, M. 
Redmond, H. 
Tennant, A. M. 
Gilbert, Edith 
Ross, A. I. 
Stewart, K. P. 
Lacey, Margt. 
Vaselenak, E. S. 
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Watson, Geo. 
Clarke, Marion 
McColl, M. E. 
Flinn, May 
Hardy, G. 
Reid, E. 


MEDICINE HAT 
Baillie, C. M. 
McLean, V. 
Fowler, M. 
Goudie, M. J. 
Niblock, M. 
Terry, Mrs. I. F. 
Cuyler J. T. 
Nichol, Olive 
Holmes, A. S. 
White, Mrs. A. M. 
Magee, Edna 
Macdonald, Kate 
Williamson, Mrs. Jean 
Kane, A 

Murphy, J. ‘HL 
Tyler, E. F. 
Montgomery, K. A. 
Bell, Mrs. M. 
Morrison, M. 
Best, L. E. 
Brown, A. H. 
McCully, B. 
MacDonald, J. E. 
Nunnelly, Mrs. A. R. 
Waldo, Annie 
Hughes, Eileen 
Bishop, A. C. 
Sissons, A. 

Smith, M. 
Robinson, T. 
Millican, F. 
Mennear, L. 
McEachern, A. 
MacGregor, M. 
Mabee, H 
Henderson, W. 
Harkness, J. 
Hamilton, L. 
Gordon, S. M. 


CANADA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL PLAYGROUND 


Virgin forests blue-green and serene. Turbulent 
streams. Silvery cascades. Huge, glistening glaciers. 


Mystical colorful, lakes. 


To all this and more you 


are invited, not only that you may revel in Jasper’s 
awe-inspiring beauties but also that you may enjoy 
your favorite sport under ideal conditions. 


Tall peaks to climb, on your own or with Swiss 
guides; glaciers and canyons to explore; trail rides; 
motoring over excellent roads; golf on a scenic cham- 





Mount Edith Cavell 


pionship course; tennis; swimming in a warmed out- 
door pool—assure a holiday programme full of en- 
joyment and romance. 


Davison, G. 

Cook, C. 

Byers, M. 

Buchan, M. ! 
Bell, M. A. 

Arrowsmith, C. 

Terry, R. E. 


OTHER PROVINCES: 


London, England 

Bell, Lilian 

Macklin, Sask. 

MacDonald, Jessie . 

Alsask, Sask. 

Newman, 

Loverna, Sask. 

Roach, Lisabel 

Nanaimo, B.C. 

Hambley, B. 

Louis Creek, B.C. 

Etter, Georgina M. 

Little Bras D’or, N.S. 

Richards, Thos. 

Melrose Hill, Inverness, 
Nova Scotia 

Gillis, Jas. 


List of members of 
Calgary Public School 
Local who remitted fees 
to head office for the 
period March 27, 1931, 
June 17, 1931, *inclus- 


er J. 
Christie, I. S. 
Dickson, A. W. 
Eggett, Mrs. M. E. 
Jenkins, Mrs. L. M. H. 
Knights, E. A. 
Leak, E. 
McPherson, E. I. 
Maley, Mrs. S. 
Martin, E. E. 
Murray, A. L. 
Norton, J. A. E. 
Warren, M. 


Y. M.C.A. 
Camp and Chalet 





Park 


AN IDEAL VACATION FOR TEACHERS 


RATES—$4.50 and $3.50 per day 
$28.00 and $21.00 per week 


Excellent Meals—Good Accommodation 


Make Reservations to 


NOW OPEN 


Jasper National 








Y.M.C.A. CAMP, JASPER, ALTA. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY 
Contributed by C. C. R. 

The question of Mutual School Insurance was 
presented to the Trustees’ Association of Ontario at 
their last meeting by a western representative of 
our Insurance Association and was turned down on 
the plea that to place the school insurance in our 
own company would tend to increase the rates upon 
other farm or rural risks placed in old line com- 
panies. 

Wanted—A Wise Man from the East! 

oy 2 ee eS eB 

The “Abe Lincoln” of the British Empire gives 
this definition of education: “The great test of edu- 
cation is whether it enables us to sit down by our 
own fireside, by ourselves, for a couple of hours, and 
then rise up with a sense of companionship each has 
found in himself or herself.” 

Another thinker asks: “Can you be happy in your 
own company?” 

O.n8 Vitiict. oo ® 

With all the talk of examinations—‘“to be or not 
to be”—the following is timely. Dr. Cyril Norwood, 
member of the British Board of Education, says: “I 
have had my share of helping to create the examina- 
tion system and I am not very proud of it.” 


TRUSTEES, PLEASE NOTE! 

Has your Board passed the small appropriation 
of $1.00 for an annual subscription to the A.S.7. 
Magazine? If not, fill in the form on page 32. We 
have still a long way to go to reach our guarantee of 
800 subscriptions, and to make this venture a suc- 
cess every Board should send in at least one sub- 
scription so that its members may keep in touch 
with matters of interest to the School Trustee. 
Support your own official magazine! Send in the 
coupon to the Editor, together with a remittance 
to cover, 





“What is wanted now is quality rather than 
quantity—it is chiefly an improvement in the 
teaching that is wanted, and that, of course, means 
the securing of higher competence in the teacher 
by raising the remuneration and the status of the 
teaching profession. 

“The next problem is now to find the finest 
minds among the children of the country and bring 
them to the highest efficiency.” 

—VISCOUNT Bayen. 


Ain’t it funny that some folks you can’t miss, 
And some folks you just miss a pile, 

And the folks you can’t miss, you see lots— 
An’ the other folks once in a while? 


’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

’Tis only God may be had for the asking; 

There is no price set on the lavish summer 

And June may be had by the poorest comer. 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then if ever come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


SCHOOL FIRE INSURANCE 


Has your board discussed our School Mutual 
Plan? A report of the Committee on Fire Insur- 
ance is found on Page 30 of this issue., We would 
refer this to all school boards for consideration. 


’Tis always morning somewhere, and above 

The awakening continents from shore to shore, 

Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 
—HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 








THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


C. G. ELLIOTT, B.A., Principal, Oliver Public School, 
Edmonton. 


The question that Mr. Fuller and myself are 
asked to discuss this morning, is the transition from 
the Public to High School. Enquiry has led to the 
discovery that what was in the mind of the commit- 
tee who asked us to discuss this subject was really to 
discuss what is known as the Junior High School as 
an intermediate step between the Public School and 
the Senior High School. 


Mr. Fuller and I decided perhaps it would be 
well if I were to give a general outline of what the 
Junior High School really is and the work it is 
meant to do while he would follow with the argu- 
ments for and against introduction of Junior High 
Schools into the Alberta system. 


At the outset I would like to say that we have 
not now, and never had in Edmonton, a Junior High 
School. We had some years ago an approximation 
to it in four schools of the city where three grades, 
seven, eight and nine, were grouped together under 
one organization but the regular Public and High 
School curricula were used. We do not mind people 
thinking that we have a Junior High School in Ed- 
monton, but we do not wish people who know to 
think that we think we have a Junior High School 
in Edmonton. All that remains now of this institu- 
tion is three schools which are known as Public 
Schools in which Grade Nine is accommodated. 


The idea of the Junior High School originated 
in the U.S.A. In practically all the United States 
they have the 8-4 organization, which means eight 
grades in the Public School followed by four grades 
in the High School for the full course. This has 
been in existence for a great many years but lately 
has been very severely criticized. One authority has 
gathered together from different sources thirteen 
criticisms of this organization. It is not my pur- 
pose to give you all of these criticisms this morning, 
but I would like to give you a few of them to show 
the line along which these educationists are think- 
ing about the 8-4 organization. 


The first criticism is that it is not justified 
psychologically. Historical developments are re- 
sults produced. Secondly, it is not economical 
either in the plant required nor in the time of 
teachers and pupils. Thirdly, Elementary Educa- 
tion does not prepare for the activities of life. 
Fourthly, the expensive equipment of Senior High 
School is not necessary for Junior High School 
work. Fifthly, the work of the Elementary School 
does not prepare for High School. Grade Nine 
furnishes the most failures of any grade and the 
question was asked, Why? Sixthly, Elementary 
methods are too long continued and then suddenly 
dropped. These are only a few of the criticisms 
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revealed against the 8-4 organization, but it will 
be evident to you that they are of a serious nature. 


The aims of the Elementary System are two- 
fold. First, to give common training for all. Second, 
to give common training for our democracy and its 
arguments. As this was formerly done in eight 
years under conditions as they existed years ago 
why, with improved methods of teaching, better 
trained teachers, better equipment generally, could 
it not be done in less now? 


Further, if we must keep pupils in school until 
fifteen years of age we should be prepared to give 
them some guidance for their careers. Our educa- 
tional heads find themselves faced by three groups 
of pupils— 

(a) Those continuing into the High School. 

(b) Those going to work. 

(c) The doubtful ones. 


These facts tend to force the Intermediate or 
Junior High School, and it should begin one or two 
grades below the regular High School work. If it is 
to be a real Junior High it should be first conducted 
in a separate building. Second, it should have special 
curricula. Third, a chance to discover and try out 
certain lines of work; for example, doing factory 
work under factory conditions, visiting and making 
a study of library work, etc. 


The first aim of the Junior High Schools is to 
make an easier transition from Public to High 
School. Second, to complete better the education of 
those having to go to work at the end of the Ele- 
mentary School course. 


An Intermediate or Junior High School should 
attempt at least five things: 


1. To continue subjects of general interest. 

2. To ascertain the pupil’s immediate and future 
needs. 

3. To explore, see worthwhile material, pupil‘s 
aptitudes and capacity. 

4. To reveal to them major fields of learning. 

5. To start, as a pupil, in these exploratory 

courses a career most useful to himself and 
the State. 

These aims, of course, are ideals and the ideals 
must always exceed the possibilities of their fulfill- 
ment. 

Now, Charles Hughes Johnston defines the Junior 
High School as follows: 

“It is the name we have come to associate with 
new ideas of promotion, new methods of preventing 
elimination, new devices for moving selected groups 
through subject matter at different rates, high com- 
pulsory school age. Now, our thorough analysis of 
pupil population, enriched courses. scientifically di- 
rected study practice, new psychological character- 
izations of types in approaching the paramount 
school problem of individual differences. New school 
year, new school day, new kind of class exercise, 
new kinds of laboratory and literary equipment and 
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utilization, and new kind of intimate community 
service.” 
I shall now leave it to Mr. Fuller to give you the 
arguments for and against the Junior High School. 
* i * * Fs 


* * 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

E. L. FULLER, B.A., High School Inspector 

Before continuing the discussion of this subject 
I wish first of all to make my position clear. Al- 
though I am speaking on “The Junior High 
School,’”’ I do not wish to be considered an advo- 
cate of it. Neither do I wish to be considered its 
opponent. We have no real Junior High Schools 
in Alberta, and I have never had the opportunity 
of visiting one elsewhere. I am, therefore, not in 
a position to set myself up as an authority on this 
type of school. I have still an open mind on the 
subject and in my discussion I am going to advance 


the claims for and the objections to the Junior — 


High School with strict impartiality. 

Mr. Elliott has carefully outlined the causes for 
the growth of the Junior High School movement 
and he has already clearly defined what, in his 
estimation, are its distinguishing characteristics. 
In order to make sure, however, that we are all 
on common ground I wish to summarize again 
what, to my mind, are the essential features of the 
Junior High School. They are the following: 

1. It is an entity in itself, separate from the 
Elementary School and from the Senior High 
School. Its students are segregated and will usu- 
ally have a special building to themselves. 

2. It provides for departmentalized teaching, 
that is to say, teaching by subject and not by 
grade. 

3. It has a special curriculum of diversified 
subjects, including a large central core of the tra- 
ditional studies and an elective group consisting 
of foreign languages, manual arts, household eco- 
nomics, and junior commercial subjects. 

4, It comprises certain grades from the top of the 
Elementary School and certain grades from the 
bottom of the Senior High School. It will usually 
be the intermediate school in what is known as 
the 6-3-3 plan. In other words it will be an organ- 
ization of Grades VII, VIII and IX. 

Having now defined definitely what a Junior 
High School is, let us consider the claims that are 
made for it. Taking into consideration the condi- 
tions peculiar to our present organjzation of 
schools and to our Province I believe the following 
claims to be the strongest: 

1. It makes possible departmentalized teach- 
ing two years earlier than our present system and 
at a time in the student’s life when he is just ready 
for it. Normally, the pupil enters the Junior High 
School at the age of twelve. At this age he has 
already acquired a good fund of information; he 
has developed certain tastes, skills and abilities, 
and is in a position from this time on to make more 
rapid progress. He now takes a broader outlook 
on life and. is ready for wider fields of thought 
and action. The Junior High School, then, with its 
departmentalized teaching, gives him the oppor- 
tunities he requires. He comes under several in- 
structors instead of one and he is given the option 
of choosing this or that elective subject from a new 
field of studies. 

The departmentalized instruction of the Junior 
High School not only comes at the psychological 
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period of the student’s life, but is also more effect- 
ive than that which is given under our present 
grade system. Departmentalized schools attract 
specially trained teachers. These teachers, more- 
over, are restricted to their own particular sub- 


‘jects and they usually have their subject-matter 


thoroughly at their command. It goes almost with- 
out saying that the student in the Junior High 
School will receive more thorough and more efii- 
cient instruction than the student similarly placed 
in an elementary graded system. 


2. The Junior High School destroys the sharp 
break between elementary and secondary educa- 
tion and facilitates the transference of pupils from 
the one school to the other. In the Junior High 
School you offer not only the large central core 
of the traditional subjects of the Elementary 
School but also such additional elective studies as 
languages, manual and household arts, and com- 
mercial subjects. In the choice which is offered 
him in the latter studies the pupil has the oppor- 
tunity to explore his capabilities and to decide not 
only what he would like to do but also what he 
is best able to do. His instructors, moreover, will 
have a good opportunity to estimate his capacities 
and will be in a position to give him good advice 
when he is called upon to make his choice of sub- 
jects in the Senior High School. This is the ad- 
vantage of the Junior High School which is so 
strongly emphasized in the system which has been 
developed in the State of Minnesota. 


3. Many proponents of the Junior High School 
assert that the introduction of this type of organ- 
ization tends to keep pupils in school longer than 
other systems. Under certain conditions this is 
true. Under the 8-4 plan, Grade VIII is very often 
looked upon as the quitting place by both parent 
and pupil. It is the end of the Elementary School 
course. With the Junior High School the quitting 
place is advanced one year and the pupil does not 
contemplate leaving school until he has completed 
Grade IX. 


It is doubtful in the extreme to what extent 
this influence would be operative in Alberta. In . 
this Province the compulsory school age is from 
seven to fifteen. Normally, the pupil completes 
Grade VIII at fourteen. He must continue in school 
and there is a strong tendency that having once 
entered the Senior High School, he will stay there. 


4. The Junior High School, because it has a 
special curriculum, provides better for the needs 
of the early adolescent pupil arising from individu- 
al differences. There are a great many differences 
in twelve-year-old pupils, but the most important 
are those of sex, prospective career, taste and 
ability. To meet the needs growing from these 
differences you have a diversified curriculum. For 
the girl you have household economics; for the 
motor-minded boy you have the manual arts; for 
those of either sex, having the necessary taste and 
aptitude, you have the foreign languages; for 
those contemplating a commercial or ‘industrial 
career, you have the junior commercial subjects. 
Provision is thus made in the Junior High School 
for the special and individual needs of a large 
body of students. 

Having considered some of the most valid 
claims for the Junior High School let us now turn 
to the objections that are most frequently raised 
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against it. The strongest arguments advanced in 
opposition to it are the following: 


1. It is expensive. In the first place it requires 
a special building and special equipment for the 
teaching of the handwork and commercial subjects. 
In the second place the departmentalization of 
instruction leads to a demand for more highly 
qualified teachers and as a result to the payment 
of higher salaries. And in the third place the en- 
riched program creates the necessity for an in- 
creased staff. Special subjects, in particular, will 
make necessary the engagement of part-time 
teachers and the expenses to meet salaries are con- 
sequently further augmented. 


It is partly the heavy cost of operation that pre- 
vents the Junior High School movement from gain- 
ing a stronger foothold in Canada. British Colum- 
bia is the only province which has adopted the 
system to any considerable extent, and it did so on 
the strength of the recommendations made in the 
report of Messrs. Putman and Weir, who made a 
survey, in 1925, of the British Columbia system of 
education. These investigators advocated the adop- 
tion of the Junior High School plan, believing that 
it would effect economies in the cost of public in- 
struction. While parents and trustees are well 
pleased with the work which is being done by the 
Junior High Schools there, the number of them is 
increasing very slowly. The ratepayers find this 
school an expensive institution. 

2. The Junior High School makes two gaps in 
the public school system, where now there is only 
one. To my mind this is a strong objection and one 
that is hard to meet. In the 8-4 system the student 
has only one adjustment to make, and he makes this, 
if he has average ability, at the comparatively 
mature age of fourteen. In the 6-3-3 system, the 
pupil has to make his first adjustment at the rela- 
tively immature age of twelve. At fifteen, when he 
enters the Senior High School, he must make another 
adjustment. This latter adjustment, of course, 
should not be hard to make. The pupil has already 
received some training in adapting himself to new 
conditions. He has also become used to depart- 
* mentalized teaching, and he has already been intro- 
duced to several of the Senior High School subjects. 

3. The Junior High School is essentially an 
urban organization, and it is next to impossible to 
adapt it to village and rural areas. Such a system 
can never have more than a partial application in a 
province such as Alberta. Its introduction would 
make necessary, moreover, a reorganization of our 
elementary and high school courses. To be sure, 
this latter objection is one that is easily surmount- 
able. It should be recognized, however, that a Junior 
High School system, because of the new departures 
it involves, cannot be introduced without provision 
being made by the Government for its special 
features. It requires and must be given a cur- 
riculum that grows naturally out of the elementary 
course of study, and that grows naturally into the 
course of study of the Senior High School. 

4. There is a lack of suitable text-books in 
Canada for use in Junior High Schools. On account 
of the absence of this type of school in this country, 
there has been no demand for special texts and, 
hence, no effort by publishers to produce them. The 
lack of text-books suited to the needs of the Junior 
High School was one of the difficulties encountered 
in the early history of this institution in the United 
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States. The problem there has now been solved, 
and in time it would also be solved in our own coun- 
try, should we embark to any large extent on a 
policy of Junior High Schools. With our compara- 
tively small population, however, it would be safe 
to predict that it would be ten or twelve years before 
we would have a sufficient body of text-books de- 
oo to meet the special needs of the Junior High 
chool. 


5. Strong objection is taken to the Junior High 
School on the ground that it introduces departmen- 
talized teaching at too early a stage in the pupil’s 
life. Many educationists assert that at twelve 
years of age the pupil is too immature for the 
amount of responsibility and self-direction he must 
assume under this form of instruction. He becomes 
confused in his attempt to adjust himself to the 
methods of several teachers, and he loses the influ- 
ence of a personal interest which he found so helpful 
in each of his grade teachers. His instructors, more- 
over, fail to correlate the subject-matter of his 
various courses, and they do not supervise his work 
carefully in such subjects as penmanship, oral ex- 
pression and spelling. As a result the pupil does not 
organize his ideas into a unity and he develops care- 
less habits of thought and expression. There is, I 
believe, a good deal of weight in this criticism. I 
find, at least, that it applies to the Senior High 
School, and I have no reason to think that it would 
not apply in the case of Junior High Schools. 


It will thus be seen that the Junior High School 
system has both its advantages and disadvantages. 
Before an effort is made to introduce it into this 
province an intensive study should be made of its 
operation in states and provinces where conditions 
nearly approach those of Alberta. In my opinion, 
the Junior High School will show its best results in 
educational systems which serve the needs of a com- 
paratively large urban population. 


The Report of the Committee on Fire Insurance 
will be found on page 30 of this issue. 





AT THE MINIMUM RATE 


The following Scotch story will appeal to even 
the dourest Scot and will be appreciated by every- 
one who is astute enough to get it: 


A Scotsman went on a motor trip with his 
brother and as a result of the latter racing a Ford 
car an accident occurred in which his sister Alice 
was killed. Proceeding to the nearest telegraph office 
he discovered that he could only send ten words at 
the minimum rate and this is how he broke the news 
to his people at home. 


“Sandy detained erased afford correct allot 
analysis hurt infectious dead.” 


This takes some thinking, but it is worth it. 
—THE CADUCEUS. 


When a clergyman offering up prayer before 
members of the New York State Legislature said, 
“Give us, O Lord, wise laws and fewer of them,” 
the legislators broke into applause, thus gaining 
unique fame as an audience who listen while 
preachers are praying. 
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| School Crustership | 


HE civilized world owes a debt of gratitude to 
the men and women who have assumed re- 
sponsibility for the advancement of education 
through the public schools. It is acknowledged on 
all sides that the progress of civilization depends to 
a very large extent upon the efficiency of the school. 
It was a German philosopher who said, before the 
outbreak of the Great War, “If you wish to put any- 
thing into the life of the nation, you must first put 
it into the school.” There are approximately 18,500 
rural school trustees in the province of Ontario and 
over 3,000 urban school trustees. These men and 
women serve their respective communities without 
remuneration. Many of them have children of their 
own in attendance at these schools and consequently 
have a personal interest in the success of the institu- 
tion. 


It is surprising, however, to find how many 
bachelors take a deep interest in the school and 
devote their time to the promotion of education, 
realizing the value of the school to community and 
national life. The school trustees who have held 
office throughout Canada deserve to be classed among 
“The Makers of Canada.” They have had to contend 
with the apathy and indifference of ratepayers in 
their efforts to provide such educational facilities as 
will help the youth fit themselves for their vocations, 
and the duties of citizenship in modern life. 


Very little criticism can be offered the rural ele- 
mentary school except in so far as there are a num- 
ber of schools having a very low average attendance. 
The rural ungraded school, on the average, produces 
as good results as the highly graded school of the 
urban centre. It is when we consider secondary edu- 
cation or some kind of training beyond the Entrance 
Examination that the deficiencies of rural education- 
al facilities appear. Rural trustees will have to seri- 
ously consider co-operation on a larger scale before 
they can secure the type of secondary education they 
desire for their children. 


There is evidence to show that not more than 
15% of a given generation is required to fill the pro- 
fessional needs of the nation. Accordingly, we must 
assume that a different type of school from the 
traditional academic kind is necessary to fit the 
youth of today for useful employment in agricultural 
and industrial life. Pupils do not drop out of high 
school so much from economic pressure as from dis- 
couragement, failure, and from being unable to see 
how the high school education offered them will 
function in life. 

Cecil Rhodes claimed three things for success: 

1. He would ascribe 40% of a man’s success to 
his physical make-up. 

2. He would put another 40% on character, the 
ability to get on with people, honesty, adaptability, 
willingness to work, dependability. “Industrialists 
are not interested in the information employees 
bring with them to service, so much as their ability 
to co-operate, to work, to sacrifice the present for 
the future, to be truthful and honest, to conserve 
their health, to establish homes and to become good 
citizens.” 

3. Cecil Rhodes would put 20% on what the man 
knows. We have been assigning 80% to information. 
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We started with the trusteeship in this brief edi- 
torial, and would like to suggest that school trustees 
should consider their responsibility not sc much 
for the property, the building, the tax rate and other 
material things, but for the boys and girls entrusted 
to them, that these young people may develop the 


‘highest type of character and acquire such skill and 


intelligence as will enable them to attain prosperity 
and enjoy satisfaction in their life work. It is all 
very well to say that the ideal is to “make a life.” 
We must remember that “making a living” is an 
essential factor in “making a life.” The children 
entrusted to the school board need such training 
as will enable them to make a living as well as make 
a life. The vital need of every child is to be taught 
how to live. It is a false view of education to say 
that some children are to be taught how to live while 
others are to be taught no more than how to earn a 
living. The aim of the school should be to help every 
child make the most of himself physically, intellectu- 
ally, morally, and spiritually. In the meantime, and 
particularly in the secondary school, he should receive 
such vocational guidance and training as will help 
him find his true place in the life of the world. This 
is the responsibility school trusiees face when they 
provide new buildings and equipment and engage 
teachers. The children are taken as raw material 
into the school. What shall the product be?—Edi- 
torial in the Canadian School Journal. 


Correspondence 


Rural Secondary Education 
Editor, A.S.7.A. Magazine. 
Dear Sir: 

Mr. A. L. Horton’s letter re “Rural Secondary 
Education,” in the May issue of the Magazine, makes 
interesting reading, but would be of more value if it 
was not so obviously written by one whose chief de- 
sire is the collection of fees made easy, also by one 
whose viewpoint is purely urban. 

With all due respect to Mr. Horton and Dr. 
Staples, the establishment of “educational centres” 
is not, to my mind, the real solution to the problem, 
and these gentlemen in advocating the same show 
clearly that they have little or no real knowledge of 
the rural mind. Doubtless, such centres might work 
admirably in some portions of the Province, but gen- 
erally speaking, they would be of very little value. 

There are many reasons why these centres would 
not be of any great benefit to the rural people, but 
I will only mention three, and if Mr. Horton and Dr. 
Staples can derive some means of satisfactorily 
overcoming these difficulties, I am with them “body, 
soul and spirit” in the establishment of “educational 
centres.” The reasons are these: (1) The cost of 
sending children away from home. (2) The disin- 
clination of many parents to allow their children 
to be away from home at the critical period of their 
lives. (3) The economic factor: The total loss of the 
children’s help (which is not inconsiderable) during 
the whole of the school year. 

May I say here, that I have the fullest sympathy 
for boards who are providing secondary education 
for rural pupils, and not receiving adequate fees, 
and would like to see means provided, so that such 
boards could collect fees at somewhere near cost, 
without any difficulty. 
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If Mr. Horton really understood the rural situ- 
ation, he would readily realize why some boards are 
delinquent in the payment of fees. Bill Smith, with- 
out any consultation with his school board, packs 
his child off to town to attend high school. After 
a time the bill is presented to his school board. Tom 
Brown, who is, perhaps, chairman of the board, says: 
“Well, I would like to send my kids to high school, 
but I can’t afford it. So why should I pay more taxes 
to help Bill Smith’s kid get an education. We won’t 
pay this bill until we have to.” The rest of the 
board concur, and the bill is ignored. Can we 
really blame Tom Brown? His viewpoint may be a 
selfish one, but which one of us relishes paying for 
something from which we may not reap any benefit. 
Unfortunately, this spirit enables many people to 
receive charity from high school centres in the mat- 
ter of secondary education. This should not be al- 
lowed. How can it be stopped? By not allowing any 
pupil into a high school from an outside district, 
except on a contractual basis. A hard and fast con- 
tract, for an adequate fee, signed by some respon- 
sible party, be it guardian, or board, or both. 

Mr. Horton makes a suggestion that a blanket tax 
for secondary education be imposed upon municipal 
districts, by the municipal council, and that munici- 
pal councils should assume the responsibilities of 
secondary education. Methinks I hear the snickers 
of my rural friends when they read that. The rural 
people would never consent to allow secondary edu- 
cation to become a side-line of the municipal council. 
The famous Lethbridge Convention would be as a 
very mild tea party compared to what would happen 
if the Department tried to put such a suggestion 
over. 

Now, I have a suggestion to offer, a better one 
than Mr. Horton’s. Please note that my “expression 
os profound self-confidence” is at least as great as 

is. 

“A little permissive legislation incorporated” in 
the School Act allowing the. setting up of elective 
secondary education boards in each municipality, and 
making the setting up of such boards compulsory 
when the total high school pupils within a munici- 
pality had reached a certain figure. These boards 
would provide high school facilities for all within 
their districts, either by building and equipping 
schools at logical points, or by entering into contracts 
with school boards, or both. Thus, Mr. Horton would 
have the one responsible body to deal with, a body 
elected by ratepayers for that special purpose. A 
measure of this kind would, no doubt, add impetus 
to the rural high schools, and might even bring about 
the establishment of some of the “educational 
centres” so dear to Mr. Horton’s heart. 

In passing, Mr. Horton mentioned the Lethbridge 
Convention, and in doing so, showed that he, in com- 
mon with many others, missed completely the physi- 
ological, sociological (or what have you?) inference 
of that uproar. 

Now we poor “hicks” are rather inarticulate as 
individuals, but as a body we can make some noise. 
We rightly, or wrongly, like to run our own affairs, 
and think (doubtless we are mistaken) we run them 
fairly well. We also believe that “he who pays the 
piper should be allowed to call the tune.” Therefore, 
we could not swallow these numerous government 
appointees, to be known as superintendents and 
supervisors, nor the conglomeration of governing 
bodies, etc., etc. 
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Now, I will let Mr. Horton into a secret. The 
action of the rural trustees at the Lethbridge Con- 
vention was really a protest against bureaucracy. 
Perhaps Mr. Horton thinks that there was nothing 
bureaucratic about the “Baker Bill.” If so, 1 would 
suggest that he peruse it again, and then read over 
section 157 of the “New Bill.” If that section is not 
the essence of bureaucracy, will Mr. Horton please 
enlighten me as to the meaning of the word? It looks 
to me as if the A.S.T.A. had been caught “asleep at 
the switch.” 

When the Minister of Education and his Depart- 
ment are ready, and willing, to give us a skeleton, 
and let us dress it up to suit ourselves, the idea of 
a larger unit, and a more comprehensive scheme of 
education will make headway. But as long as they 
insist upon supplying “body, blood and bones,” the 
rural trustees will sit back, like a lot of balky mules, 
and refuse to see any good in anything that savors 
of bureaucracy in any form. 

Yours, etc., 
W. F. BROADSTOCK. 


| School Hire Insurance Report | 


RIOR to our convention last year, a Committee, 

composed of representatives of each of the 
School Trustee Associations of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, conducted an investigation 
into the cost of school fire insurance. A report was 
made to the three Provincial Trustee Conventions, 
recommending that the proposition of the four 
mutual insurance companies operating in these prov- 
inces, to provide school insurance at mutual rates, 
refunding to the schools insured all premium pay- 
ments, less losses, necessary expenses, company and 
statutory reserves, should be accepted. The three 
conventions of the prairie provinces adopted the 
report almost unanimously and empowered the 
Committee to enter into an agreement with the 
mutual companies in accordance with the plan 
placed before them. 

Following the conventions the Committee: ac- 
cordingly met with the managers of the Mutual 
Companies and entered into an agreement. The 
principal features of the agreement are: 

1. That the companies will insure against loss 
by fire and lightning all school buildings 
situated in the Provinces of Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba, from which ap- 
plications for fire insurance are received un- 
der this plan, subject to the right of the com- 
panies to reject any application or cancel any 
policy when in their opinion an excessive fire 
hazard exists. 

2. Through re-insurance contracts the risk un- 
der each policy shall be shared amongst the 
companies in the following proportions: 

Wawanesa Mutual Fire Insurance 


CRemON ti. 0657004 blo Weslo dond ceed 56% 
Portage La Prairie Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company .............6. 24% 
Saskatchewan Mutual Fire Insur- 
anne: COMPORS 15): ob oy os woh ears 12% 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
QORGIT a+isisie tale sies ode slthaork » 8% 


3. The companies accept responsibility for pay- 
ment in accordance with the above terms, 
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and further agree to provide additional pro- 
tection for all policies at all times to the satis- 
faction of the Insurance Committee of the 
Associations, through re-insurance treaties 
with responsible Underwriters. 


That the rates under this plan are to be 80% ° 


of the premiums for fire insurance at that 
time charged by what are known as Board or 
Tariff companies, and such premiums shall 
be payable in cash. ; 


There shall be a' standing insurance commit- 
tee appointed, composed of two representa- 
tives from each of the Associations and one 
representative from each of the companies, to 
carry on the necessary publicity and organi- 
zation work, and to check the expenses and 
losses incurred by the companies and carry 
out such other duties as might be involved in 
this agreement. 


The agreement further provides that out of 
the premium payments received, the compan- 
ies should be repaid the losses, necessary ex- 
pense and 10% for company reserves. 


The sum required by the Statutes of each 
Province, to be held in reserve for the pro- 
tection of unexpired policies, shall-be held in 
trust for the schools insured. 


. A further sum shall be held in trust-to equal- 
ize insurance premium reductions and the 
balance of the premium payments will be re- 
paid to the schools insured as a dividend or 
will be used in reducing renewal premiums 
on those policies on which no claims have 
been paid. 


Operations under the school mutual plan com- 
menced on the first day of May, 1930. A circular 
was mailed to every school secretary of the three 
provinces, outlining the entire arrangement and a 
return postcard was enclosed with each letter, re- 
questing information as to the insurance carried and 
the attitude of the school board towards placing 
their insurance under the plan. Over two thousand 
replies were received and the response on the whole 
was very encouraging. Applications for insurance 
under the school mutual plan began to pour in to the 
offices of the four companies associated with us. 
Many questions were raised relating to the rates, 
security, liability and coverage provided under our 
policies. A second circular was issued to all the 
school secretaries, dealing with these questions. 


The success of our plan, however, was causing 
the Board companies to lose more and more of their 
school business, with the result that to meet the com- 
petition they reduced their rates to nearly the same 
figure as our own. During our investigation into 
fire insurance costs, representatives of the tariff 
companies who had been invited to make proposals 
to our Committee, stated that due to their costs of 
operation and losses on school business, no reduc- 
tion of rates on school insurance would be justified. 
The Committee feel, therefore, that as a result of 
their efforts a saving of at least 20% has already 
been brought about in the cost of school fire insur- 
ance throughout the prairie provinces. Although 
the tariff companies have practically met our rates 
on rural schools, yet their policies do not provide 
for any refund of premium or profit if fire losses 
are reduced, as is provided under our plan. 
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A few schools have overlooked the part played 
by our Committee in bringing about this general re- 
duction of school insurance rates and have renewed 
their insurance in tariff companies. This is a short- 
sighted policy on their part as the continuance of 
the reduction in rates will depend entirely on the 
success of our plan, and every policy placed under 
it gives additional strength. Under our plan the 
schools have everything to gain and nothing to lose. 
Most of the School Boards are recognizing this fact, 
which explains the steady increase in volume of in- 
surance under our plan that has taken place. In this 
connection school trustees should not overlook the 
public-spiritedness of agents advocating the placing 
of school insurance under our plan, as the agency 
commission under our policies is only 10%, whereas 
the commission paid by the tariff companies is 15% 
to 20%. 


On January first, 1931, after eight months’ oper- 
ations, our volume of insurance had reached $4,- 
391,169.00, with a premium income from about two 
thousand schools of nearly $60,000.00. The volume 
is steadily growing and at this date has reached a 
total of approximately $5,000,000.00. This is a 
splendid record. Many school secretaries have also 
written us that they are in favor of our plan and are 
transferring their insurance as soon as their pres- 
ent policies expire. ; 


You all realize that the most important factor in 
reducing school fire insurance costs is the reduction 
of school fire losses. The efforts of our Committee 
have been largely directed towards the elimination 
of unnecessary fire hazards. We have mailed out 
circulars to school secretaries, pointing out these 
fire hazards and urging their removal. The com- 
panies associated with us have arranged to provide 
fire extinguishers to the schools at a minimum of 
cost and also agreed to a reduction of premium if 
an adequate number were installed. In co-operation 
with the Provincial Fire Commissioner of Sas- 
katchewan, a school fire inspection report was pre- 
pared and mailed by the Fire Commissioner to every 
school secretary in the Province, to be completed 
by the teacher or secretary, and one copy to be re- 
turned to the Commissioner. We further arranged 
that the school inspector should make it his duty to 
see that these inspection reports were properly com- 
pleted and returned. The Commissioner advises that 
thousands of these reports have now been received 
by his office and the letters accompanying them in- 
dicate that these reports, suggestive of various fire 
hazards that are often overlooked, have been a 
helpful factor in preventing school fire losses. 


It would be very premature at this early date to 
go into the question of loss ratios. It has been 
pointed out in previous reports that at least five 
years’ experience is required before any attempt can 
be made to strike an average. We can say, however, 
that for the short time the scheme has been in opera- 
tion we are encouraged to think that its success is 
assured. The co-operation we are receiving from 
teachers, inspectors and trustees in our efforts to 
bring school fire losses to a minimum,is very en- 
couraging, and if this continues we are quite sure 
that thousands of dollars will be saved annually to 
the taxpayers of these Western Provinces on fire 
insurance alone. 

The success of our plan has spread far and wide 
and a number of school boards of other provinces are 
anxious to join with us. A resolution will be placed 
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before you as to whether you favor the extension 
of the plan to other provinces. 

In closing I would like to express our apprecia- 
tion of the advice and assistance we have received 
from the Provincial Fire. Commissioner of Sas- 
katchewan, Mr. A. E. Fisher. His assistance has 
been invaluable to us. We feel that we have the sym- 
pathy and interest of the Provincial Commissioners 
of Manitoba and Alberta in our work and we are 
hoping that in the future we will have their active 
co-operation. The members of our Committee in 
those provinces are arranging with their Fire Com- 
missioners to distribute to the school secretaries, 
school fire inspection reports similar to those already 
mailed in Saskatchewan. 

Our School Mutual Plan has so far succeeded be- 
yond our expectations in the rapid growth, of the 
volume of insurance placed under it and the ex- 
ceedingly low loss ratio. Its future success will de- 
pend upon our ability to arouse the interest of school 
officials and ratepayers in taking all the precautions 
necessary to safeguard their school property from 
fire loss. 

The Committee will continue to carry on their 
campaign of school fire inspection and prevention, so 
that all the schools of the three provinces can be 
accepted by the companies associated with us. We 
do want all the school boards, both rural and urban, 
to come under our plan. With a greater volume and 
better distribution of risk and consequent lower 
expense ratio we should then be able to effect the 
maximum saving anticipated by your Committee 
when entering into this arrangement. 


A PRAYER FOR ALL 
Let me die working, 
Still tackling plans unfinished, tasks undone! 
Clean to its end, swift may my race be run: 
No laggard steps, no faltering, no shirking; 
Let me die working! —S. HALL YOUNG. 
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July, 1931 


Alberta Gags Behind in Variety 


The following table exhibits the relative percentage enrol- 
ment in academic and other high schools for the year 1930 
in a few Canadian cities. “Other” high schools in this table 
mean technical, vocational and commercial high schools under 
the authority of the public school boards of the cities named: 


Academic Others 

50% 50% 

Vancouver . ; 52% 48% 
London . 54% 46% 
Hamilton . 55% - 45% 
Regina . 59% 41% 
Edmonton . 75% 25% 
ee, ee CP ee ty 82% 18%* 


The table tends to show that the only kind of secondary 
education which occupies any prominent place in the thought 
of Alberta parents and pupils of “high school” age is the 
academic—the “straight high school.” 


While the small attendance at the City Technical School 
in Calgary is doubtlessly due to the Provincial School of 
Technology being located in that city, the Edmonton figures 
admit of no such explanation. The contrast between Edmon- 
ton and Regina, both prairie cities, is very marked; maybe 
it is because the latter city has stressed vocational education 
more and lent to it prestige and dignity by making proper 
provision for administering it. Regina’s experience, along 
with that of other Canadian ‘cities aiming to convince their 
public that secondary education must be more closely related 
to life, refutes the idea so often expressed that ‘‘other’’ types 
of secondary education must be “sold” to the public before 
the plant is provided. A business with no stock and no staff 
but drummers would not make many sales. More Technical 
and Vocational schools are a national necessity. Our Aca- 
demic high schools, particularly in Alberta, are cluttered up 
with students, many highly intelligent and capable, who are 
attempting to pursue studies to which they are neither 
adapted nor engaged in happily, nor from which they can 
reap much real present or future advantage. 





*The Provincial School of ‘Technology is located in 
Calgary, and this doubtlessly explains, partly, at least, the 
small attendance at the city Technical School. 
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